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OUR NEW BUILDING 


HE new building continues to occupy the 
principal place in our minds and plays a large 

part in our activities, despite the fact that 

we are still unable to make a definite statement 
as to the site or the type of building which will be 
erected. When the location has 
been actually decided upon, the 
main hurdle will have been taken. 
Many factors have to be care- 
fully considered: financial—the 
wishes of our members—general 
utility. The last must be placed 
at the head of the list for, after all, 
the needs of animals coming into 
the League must be foremost in 
our planning. These plans in- 


$25,000 has been promised by a very good friend, 
and will be available when needed. Other gifts 
for specific purposes, relating to the building and 
equipment, have been promised, just as soon as 
the amount required can be determined. Except 
for those who prefer secrecy, the 
names of contributors will be 
published later. 

We have every reason for be- 
lieving that our next Our Four- 
FOOTED FRimNps will tell the 
story of obstacles overcome and 
all preliminaries completed. There 
has been no lessening of enthusi- 
asm;—no feeling indicated from 
any source that building opera- 


clude ample outdoor runways and OF SAINT ROC & OF HIB DOG tions should be postponed for 
provisions for those brought in A RHYME FOR DOG [OVERS some time in the future. The 
for treatment, as well as for the fact that our present structure 
strays, which must necessarily Good Saint Roc was a pilgrim brave , has depreciated to the point 
make their residence with us for (With sandal shoon & a gourd v stave, where it cannot be remodeled to 
at least six days. Good Saint Roc, as afvot 1 wend provide necessary room for our 
The matter of the site will, in all Bring me safe to mp journeys end. work was faced in the beginning, 
likelihood, be settled within a ; ; ° and the new building seems 
month, enabling the architect to Good Saunt meee eer positively assured. 
prepare final plans for a model Clase at lus sude to leap and m We feel that this assurance has 


establishment, at as modest a 
cost as possible. 


Little white hound, lve got one too, 
Just as darand as wise as you ! 


been all that has stood in the way 
of many gifts. Hosts of Mrs. 


We shall not repeat all that was Linke white hound, the roads are rife Smith’s friends and co-workers 
published in our Fall issue, ex- With Things thar threaten a poor dogs i. = will want to share in the erection 
plaining the sort of problems Lite white hound while mine runs fice, of this monument to her memory 
which have to be solved, but the Keep him safé on the roads for me ! and it would encourage our finan- 
idea of erecting a main building And for, good Saine Roe heres a candle cial officers to hear from them. 
on our present site and providing el rand; Some will want to make a cash 
separate quarters for our dogs, And a yuicy bone For hus late white—. payment; others will simply agree 
during the period in which they aM fauna to pay an amount within a speci- 

Ax 


must be held, has met with favor- 
able reception. This would af- 
ford them proper exercise facili- 
ties, and, in all likelihood, the 
plan will be carried out. Further 
study from the financial angle 
may upset tentative plans, but the outlook is very 
promising. 

The building fund to date consists of $42,600 set 
up as a nucleus from League Funds, an anonymous 
gift of $7000, three contributions of $1000 each, 
one of $200, another of $120, and two of $100, 
together with smaller gifts, aggregating $584.21. 
In addition to the $53,704.21 thus made up, 
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fied time; others will prefer to 
make a contribution of a certain 
sum over a period of five or more 
years. Bequests and insurance 
will appeal more fully to certain 
of our friends. Another group 
will be composed of League friends who will agree 
to solicit contributions from associates and friends 
or will sponsor card parties and entertainments to 
increase the fund. 

Whatever the plan decided upon, in the interest 
of helping us to most intelligently meet the finan- 
cial obligation involved, a word from all who 
anticipate contributing will be most helpful. 


sessie Bayes. 
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ANNUAL REPORT: SMALL ANIMAL DEPARTMENT 
By John A. Finlayson 


in order to acquaint our members and 

friends with our activities. Our fiscal year 
ends on January 31. Heretofore, our financial 
report has been given as of that date, but the re- 
port covering other details has represented the 
year ending December 31. We have simply fol- 
lowed the custom established many years ago, but 
we feel it will be better practice to bring both 
reports into agreement as to the period covered. 

Consequently, the figures given in this record 
will cover thirteen months instead of twelve. As 
you will note, by consulting the table published 
elsewhere in this issue, covering all animals in- 
volved in our work, 113,169 were handled during 
the year and a month. The numerical record 
would be much higher were we to take credit for 
animals given but casual attention, in selecting 
those requiring specific care or treatment. 

Of these, 77,859 were small animals cared for 
by this Department alone; 56,588 were collected 
by six ambulances operating from headquarters, 
which covered approximately 139,591 miles during 
the year; 10,760 were brought to us by owners to 
be put away or placed in new homes, and 10,511 
were collected from our seven local branches. Of 
this number 15,585 were dogs, 61,340 were cats, 
and 934 poultry, birds, and other miscellaneous 
creatures. The last named includes squirrels, 
goats, rabbits, guinea pigs, skunks, raccoons, 
foxes, monkeys, and ferrets. 

We employ seven agents, dealing with small 
animals at headquarters, nine at our various 
branches, three kennel men, one electrician, and 
an agent who specializes in rescuing cats from 
trees and poles, and dogs, cats, birds, and other 
animals from sewers and other difficult places. 

Their work carries them into queer, difficult, 
and dangerous situations, and it is gratifying to 
report that criticisms are few and far between— 
either of the actions of the men, or of our service in 
general. However, we urge reports from the pub- 
lic when we or any of our agents seem to fall short 
of what is properly expected of us, because, as we 
have often stated, weaknesses can only be cor- 
rected as they are made known to us. We want 
at all times to deserve letters such as the one very 
recently received reading as follows: 


()i: each year we must present statistics, 
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“T should like to speak a word of praise for the prompt, 
courteous and efficient employees of the Animal Rescue 
League. On one or two occasions recently I have had to 
deal with them; once entirely on my own accord, and 
another helping two ladies on Commonwealth Avenue to 
get a rather wild and starved stray kitten into their house, 
so that they could call the League. You know working 
conditions today, and I work for my living—otherwise I 
would give to the League more generously. 

“IT can perhaps influence those who are financially able 
to help. 

“There are times when merely trying to feed strays is by 
no means all that is necessary, and but for the League 
many would be left on the street, inadequately fed by the 
scraps I could get and give. 

“T have wandered a little, but do want to speak well of 
the men. They must have many calls, and seem particu- 
larly efficient and most gentle. I did have one man go for 
acat I felt rather badly about, for he wasn’t like these men. 
It must be twenty years ago and I do not think he was a 
regular, but sent out on an emergency. These men are 
fine. 

“Whenever I can, I carry the animal in. I watched a 
man set the traps for cats on a vacant lot near Back Bay 
Station. He got three of the four kittens. The other is 
being fed, but is too wild to get near. I was struck with 
the man’s patience. The ambulance was filled with ani- 
mals, which I could see through the wire gate. 

“T shall try to make occasional contributions for I have 
just recently sent for the ambulance on a case I could not 
have carried in, and it brought home to me the work you 
do. Iprayed for that ambulance to come, and the prayer 
was answered. I will do what I can to help. . . .” 


(Signed) Never mind the name—the work is wonderful. 


Much of the work of the Small Animal Depart- 
ment is explained in the article beginning on page 
16, entitled ““The Tools of Our Trade,’ and 
we shall endeavor to avoid repetition except to 
state that it indicates that we delve far beneath 
the surface in everything relating to animal 
welfare. 

The weather extremes of last July and August, 
and January and February of the present year, 
brought many difficult problems to us, but we do 
not recall one serious failure to measure up to the 
standard long established by the League. There 
were, of course, some unavoidable delays in reach- 
ing out-of-the-way places on routine calls, but the 
public generally realizes that emergency cases 
must be given first consideration. By working 
long hours when the calls came heaviest, few of 
any nature were postponed for more than one or 
two hours. 
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“TO LOVE GOD AND EXERCISE CRUELTY 
TOWARD THE LEAST CREATURE IS A CON- 
TRADICTION.” 


* * * 


Replies are still coming to us in response to the 
request in our Christmas number that members 
study our varied activities and indicate those 
which especially appeal to them. A number of 
new members have been secured. 

In a future issue we shall report more fully on 
these responses. We should like to hear from as 
many as possible, because, in developing our work, 
we want to stress those things which appeal par- 
ticularly to all who help pay our bills. 


* * * 


Many newspaper clippings have been sent to us, 
anonymously, stating that an aged horse had been 
stolen in Norwood, presumably by boys, and 
ridden so hard as to cause its death after its return 
to the owner. 

We appreciate persons making an effort to in- 
form us of acts of cruelty and neglect, and like to 
report the result of our investigations. When 
names are withheld, we endeavor to report our 
findings through the columns of this paper. 

In this particular instance, our agent found that 
the old horse had been taken by boys on a number 
of occasions, but that death came while being 
driven by the owner and was not attributable to 
abuse, as reported. 

We should appreciate the opportunity to go into 
the case in more detail, if any from among those 
reporting the case would like the full facts as 
found. 

* * * 

In reporting cases involving horses, it would 
assist us greatly to have the following information: 
Color of both horse and wagon; nature of dis- 
ability or abuse; kind of load—fruit, ice, coal, 
junk, ete.; license number or other mark of identi- 
fication on wagon or horse; when and where seen. 
If our friends will do this, we will promise to locate 
the vehicle promptly. 


Our Compliments to the Connecticut 
Humane Society 


The codperation of the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles has been secured in delivering with 
each driver’s license, a durable card, reading as 
follows: 

A DOG HAS A RIGHT 

on the highway when within call of its owner or adjacent 
to the owner’s property. 

If your auto strikes a dog, in the country, where there is 
no police force, a constable or the dog warden may assist 
you, or a neighbor may be willing to care for the dog 
until the owner returns. 

If the injury is serious, veterinary care is essential. 
When the veterinarian cannot come, use great care in 
moving the dog. Wrap him in a blanket, or wrap a 
cloth around his jaws. 


CONNECTICUT HUMANE SOCIETY 
300 Washington Street Hartford, Connecticut 


and on the reverse side: 


AVOID ACCIDENTS 
STOP—if you hit a dog or other domestic animal. 
Better still, stop before you hit him. 


IF YOU INJURE a dog, notify the owner. 


a lift to a veterinarian. 


Offer him 


If the owner cannot be located and a police officer is 
available, notify him or an agent of the Connecticut 
Humane Society, if there is a branch in the locality. 


FAILURE TO STOP and report an accident may lead 
to prosecution or suspension of your license. 


CONNECTICUT HUMANE SOCIETY 
300 Washington Street Hartford, Connecticut 


Someone in that organization used his head. 
Mind if we copy next year, Connecticut? 


* * * 


IT COULD BE A LEAGUE DOG TOO 
*“FOUND—Large dog; could be a collie. 2028 N. W. 
12th.”-—Miami Herald. 


* * * 


For years, the League has followed the practice 
of sending inquiries to persons who have surren- 
dered animals to us, in order to ascertain whether 
the work of our agents has been performed in a 
satisfactory manner. Recently, in a reply which 
came to us from one who had evidently concluded 
that our inquiry was in connection with the re- 
linquishment of his pet, was this message: “The 
dog got too many pups often.” 
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Obituary 


E RECORD with sadness the passing of two 
members of our official family. Mr. John T. 


Morse, Honorary Vice-President of the League 
since 1929, died on March 27, 1937. He had been a 
member since 1905 and a Director for 19 years. 

Mr. Charles E. Riley, a member of 17 years’ standing 
and a Vice-President since 1923, passed away on June 4, 
1937. 

For many years these men were staunch supporters of 
Mrs. Smith, in both a moral and financial sense. To 
them she turned for advice during very trying times, and 
found them ever ready to assist in guiding and directing 
the policies of the League. 

Condolences are extended to the families of both men 
in this season of trial. 


* * * 


Annual Meeting 


Our Annual Meeting was held at League headquarters 
on February 8. All officers and directors were reélected 
for the ensuing year. Reports were made by the heads 
of the various departments. The details of operations 
are reported and details of income and expenditure are 
given on pages 36-37. 

Medals were awarded Edgar Rosado, twelve years 
of age, and his brother Gilbert, who is but ten years old, 
for the courageous rescue of a dog from the Charles 
River at Dedham. 

Jessie Thompson, an eleven-year-old Girl Scout of 
Stow, Massachusetts, was awarded a medal for rescuing 
her dog from a deep water hole, at great personal risk, 
in April 1937. 

Our thanks and most cordial best wishes to these 
brave youngsters. 

Scottie, a little dog owned by Joseph C. Mullen of 
Milton, Massachusetts, badly cut and bruised, scratched 
at the door of a neighbor on December 26 until admitted. 
He resisted all attempts to minister to him. Instead, 
in his own way, he indicated something important 
needed attention outside. Following him to a nearby 
field, the neighbor found her own dog seriously hurt and 
in need of immediate care. 

Scottie was presented with a collar suitably inscribed, 
describing him as a ‘““Good Samaritan,” at our Annual 
Meeting. 


* * * 


Lost Pets 


When your dog or cat is lost—First: Notify the 
League; Second: Read the lost and found advertisements 
in the newspapers; Third: Place an advertisement an- 
nouncing your loss in Boston as well as local newspapers 
if residing in adjoining cities or towns; Fourth: Ask your 
postman, iceman, and other tradesmen in your locality 
to watch for your pet. Many times he is found within 
a block or two from your home. 

If you have recently moved, ask former neighbors to 


keep watch for the return of your pet to the old location. 
In such cases it is a good plan to place an old coat, or 
other garment you have worn, in a sheltered place 
around the old home. 

A dog, especially, will conclude you have not gone far, 
and that you will return, if he can lie on something that 
belongs to you. Cats will hide in the cellar and out-of- 
the-way places during moving operations. Be very sure 
they are not locked up when you leave. 

Don’t give up if your efforts are not successful within 
afew days. Keep reading the lost and found columns. 
Dogs, especially, are found at the League weeks after 
they are lost. You are invited to call once or twice a 
week, or as often as convenient. We want to do every- 
thing possible to help restore lost animals. 


* * * 


The Fair 


Our Annual Fair, held at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
November 29 and 30, was well supported as usual. ‘The 
newly formed Fair Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, is to be congratulated 
on the fine showing. The net returns were $5,923.11 
as compared with $3,864.82 in 1936. 

An early meeting is planned for discussing and ar- 
ranging next year’s Fair, and we ask for the support of 
our members and friends in enabling the Committee 
to accomplish even bigger things next December. 


* * * 


Their Cafeteria 


UNDREDS of hungry birds visit the League 
Garden every day during the winter, and they are 
bountifully fed and watered. Some of the coldest days 
find the pool filled with feathered bathing beauties. We 
know positively that our pigeon visitors come from Bos- 
ton Common. This should comfort all who are con- 
cerned for fear winter means near-starvation for them. 
A recent ruling by the Post Office Department per- 
mits rural mail carriers to feed birds, but does not permit 
them to charge the food up to Uncle Sam. During the 
winter, when snow covers the birds’ natural food supply, 
mailmen may scatter grain provided by interested 
persons or organizations. 


* * * 


Across the Lanes 


Across the happy lanes of Memory 

Come galloping a gallant little band, 

Tails waving high, mouths wide with smiles, 

Eyes brimming love I so well understand. 

My Dogs! True Friends! I cannot join you yet, 

But someday again together we shall surely be. 

Wait for me near that Gate—your special Gate— 

Above it shines the name “ Fidelity.” 
Mrs. GeorGceE H. Page, 
52 Paris Street, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
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THE TOOLS OF OUR TRADE 


by the League. The response from our readers, convincing us of their deep interest, has led to 
this article, dealing with the equipment used in conducting our work, which may likewise prove 
interesting. 

How dogs are handled—hbig, little, good-natured, and vicious—with a minimum of excitement to 
them, and with as little danger as possible to our men, would seem like a good start- 
ing point. Many words could be written, yet fail to convey the information that is 
possible through the medium of photographs. Through the courtesy of Doctor 
G. W. Mather, of our Clinic staff, we are enabled to illustrate the story. 

Most dogs are easily handled; yet, though picked up without a struggle of any 
sort, precautions against escape must be exercised as they are carried toward our 
ambulance, for they quickly sense that something out of the ordinary is happening. 

In the first photograph (Fig. 1) is shown a light-weight, adjustable chain collar, 
to which is attached an identification tag. When the object of 
our visit is a good-natured dog, the procedure is simple. The 


r JHE last issue of OUR FouRrooTED FRIENDs was designed to portray the wide field of work covered 


collar is placed on his neck, a receipt given to the owner, and the a 
journey back to headquarters is made under most favorable - 


auspices. 


* * * 
Fig. 1 
However, in many cases, more definite control is necessary. 

Any formidable instrument arouses immediate suspicion, so something simple must 
be employed. In the second picture (F%g. 2), we show one of our agents in winter 
uniform, holding our most frequently used piece of equipment—excepting the chain 
collar—a piece of window sash cord, short enough to be conveniently carried in a 
pocket, with a loose-running noose on one end. Any sort of noose suggests choking 
to the average person, but our piece of rope is not employed for that purpose. 

Gaining the dog’s confidence, a loop is made and passed slowly and carefully over 
his head and drawn just tightly enough to constitute a temporary collar. The usual 
mode of procedure, if the dog is small or of medium size, 
is to pick him up and hold him under the right arm, the 
forearm being clasped tightly under the whole body. — ws 
While the dog is being carried to the ambulance, the Fig ® 
noose, and the part of the rope directly inside of it, is 
grasped and held firmly by the left hand, to keep it from tightening. Should 
he succeed in breaking away, which seldom happens, the free end of the rope 
being in the agent’s hands, the noose tightens momentarily, preventing it 
from slipping over the dog’s head before he can be recovered. 


* * * 


When a dog must be picked up on the street, a little more difficult problem 
is faced. Many are readily handled with as little trouble as in the case of 
the animal confined to a room. If he decides he wishes to regain his free- 
dom, and who can blame him if he does, the lasso shown on the left (Fig. 3) 
isused. This same photograph was published a year or two ago and aroused 
some unpleasant comment. It looks like a vicious black snake whip, and a 
few people concluded it was used as such. ‘To avoid any such misunderstand- 
ing, we call attention to the metal ring through which the lash is looped. 
It is a lasso and nothing else. 
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The agent runs alongside, or corners, the dog, and his dexterity in dropping the lasso over the animal’s 
head is amazing. It, like the rope noose, tightens momentarily, but in a great majority of cases there is 
no ensuing struggle before the dog is secured. 

An interesting problem presented itself when we set about purchasing our last supply of these lassos. 
The original stock had been purchased years ago, and the manufacturer, like 
many other harness makers, had gone out of business. One after another of the 
few remaining ones was contacted, not only in Boston, but in local communities, 
with the result that not a single harness maker of the type who could make our 
lasso could be found. Finally, we learned that such a man lived in Chicago, 
and through our good friend, Doctor W. A. Young, Manager of the Chicago 
Anti-Cruelty Society, a new stock was secured. 

It simply draws attention, in another way, to the change brought in industry 
by the popular use of motor-driven vehicles. Any of the old-style harness 
makers could have made such an implement, but not one could be found in 
Boston. 

x * * 


The vicious dog presents an altogether different problem. To meet that 
situation, a noose on the end of a rod (F7g. 4) of some sort must be used. Either 
of the types already discussed can be employed to catch him, but there is nothing 
about them to prevent the dog from attacking the man, once he is caught. By 
using the sort of implement pictured, the animal can be kept from biting his 
» captor, and it is surprising how gracefully the average dog of this type submits, 

ied once he is convinced that struggling is useless. 

A recommendation of dogs is the amazing fact that only a small number of 
persons have come in contact with a truly vicious one. However, this means that there are people who 
cannot understand the need for an implement such as we have described. If this article should bring 
forth practical suggestions for improvement of any piece of equipment we use, it 
will be worth its weight in gold. 


* * * 


The confined house cat surrendered to us does not constitute much of a problem. 
If picked up carefully, stroked once or twice, and talked to in a soothing manner, 
little difficulty is experienced in placing her in a container such as we show in the 
picture (F7g. 5). We call attention to the means for ventilation. The openings are 
one inch in diameter in the ends, and three quarters of an inch in diameter on the Fig. 5 
sides. If one large hole seven and one half inches in diameter was provided in each 
side, and another with a diameter of five inches in each end, no one would think of 
bringing up the question of sufficient ventilation. As a matter of fact, the thirty 
holes provided are the equivalent of the larger openings referred to, and provide a 
safety factor for the captive. A larger aperture would enable it to reach through 
with a leg, and crushed feet or broken bones would result. 

These containers are washed, fumigated, and thoroughly dried after each using. 


* * * 


Cats’ dispositions are just as variable as dogs’, and in order to provide a fair 
measure of protection for the men from bites and scratches, gauntlet gloves of the 
type illustrated (Fig. 6) are part of their regular equipment. Fig. 6 


* * * 


A large portion of the cats handled by the League are strays and have to be caught. Several styles of 
traps are used, but the favorite is the one illustrated. It is simple in construction, well ventilated, and 
easily cleaned. The bait is placed near the back of the elevated portion of the floor, to which a piece of 
spring wire is attached. The free end can readily be seen protruding through the top of the front frame 
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holding the metal drop door ready to be sprung. As the cat reaches for the bait, the 
weight of its body depresses the floor and the wire is pulled through the metal door, 
which drops of its own weight. The trap is sufficiently long so that the animal’s 
body is in the clear, with the possible exception of the tail. Attention is called to the 
lugs attached to the body of the front frame which keep the door, when closed, about 
an inch from the floor—ample clearance for any tail. The door itself is heavy 
: enough so that even the sturdiest cat cannot raise it when confined. 

Fig. 7 The top of the trap can be opened to permit ready removal of the animal within. 
All traps set must be visited at least once a day—more often in bad or stormy weather. 


* * * 


The sectional pole illustrated at the right (Fvg. 8) is our cat-picker. Many cats in trees take refuge 
in the small branches, which will not bear the weight of aman. In making a rescue, our special agent 
climbs as far as the nature of the tree will allow, and pulls the pole up after he is safely settled. Care- 
fully and slowly he manoeuvers to place the open leather loop immediately behind the 
front legs of the cat. He lifts it off the limb, and the animal, in order to take the strain 
off its body, sinks the claws of its hind feet into the heavy sheepskin attached to the end 
of the pole. 

There are times when the cat cannot be induced to step through the loop. This situ- 
ation is met by drawing the noose snugly, but not tightly, around the neck. This opera- 
tion is a little more severe, but not for long. The animal quickly relieves the strain by 
utilizing the sheepskin covering, as already described. 


* * * 


If the cat shows sufficient fright or hysteria to indicate 
it may jump, the safety net (7g. 9) is brought into play. 
It can be folded so as not to occupy too much space. In 
the hands of two men on the ground, the fall of the cat 
can be broken. Usually it lands in the center, springs 
back into the air for a foot or two, is caught again by the 

Fig. 9 net, and in the majority of cases, jumps to the ground, 
free to return home. 

There have been times when, due to fright, it promptly climbs another tree, and the 
whole rescue operation is repeated, but that is just part of the game. As a matter of 
fact, a cat will, in practically all cases, through its own efforts, manage to reach the 
ground from the most lofty perch by the end of three days. In cold or stormy weather, Fig. 8 
it would be severe treatment to leave it to its own devices, however, and the small 
boy, with his tendency to throw stones, prompts us to rescue the cat just as soon as possible. 


* * * 


Poles, instead of trees, provide safety at times for cats pursued by dogs. High tension wires present 
a hazard in trees as well as on poles, for both man and beast, in making rescues such as we are discussing, 
but the cat on the pole is a more dangerous proposition from the standpoint of electric wires than the cat 
in the tree. 

Climbers, such as are illustrated (Fig. 10), require no explanation. Except in rare instances, they do 
not need to be employed in liberations 
from trees. We refrain from using 
them except when absolutely necessary, 
because of the damage they inflict on 
trunk and branch. 


* * * 


Cats on the hunt for rodents fre- 
Fig. 10 quently find an opening which permits Fig. 11 
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them to climb between floors and walls of buildings. Food and drink placed at this entrance at times 
guide them back, but in many instances they become hopelessly lost, and openings have to be made to 
effect their release. This group of tools (Fig. 11) suggests such rescues. 


* * * 


A picture is shown of a chloroform box (Fig. 12), battered and worn from much use. Chloroform, 
when rightly used as a means for taking life, can be recommended in many instances. In our article on 
humane trapping, a reference is made to the formula used by Wilford E. Sanderson, Director of the Wild 
Life Department of The American Humane Association, to determine volume of suffering: duration, 
plus nature of agony. It can be applied to any method of taking life which does not bring immediate 
insensibility. Mental distress, as well as the length of time an 
animal is conscious, must be considered when discussing chloroform 
or a like agency. Nevertheless, there are times when either a dog 
ora cat would become frantic if removed from its home, and other 
cases, where the agony being suffered is extreme. In such cases our 
chloroform box is the answer. 

The illustration shows the liquid being carefully poured through 
an opening in the top. Immediately inside this opening is a fairly 
large wire receptacle, holding absorbent cotton. Only enough 
chloroform is used to thoroughly saturate the cotton, without 
dripping. The aperture for air on the side is covered on the inside 
Fig. 12 of the box with wire netting to keep the animal from reaching a paw 
through. It extends half the length of the box. When the cat, 
or small dog, is placed inside, the entire slot is kept open until after the chloroform is introduced. Then, 
by easy stages, the removable side piece is used to close the opening. By the time the animal is uncon- 
scious, the box 1s practically air-tight, and is kept so for a long period after life is 
presumed to have left the body. 

Again we feel it necessary to warn about animals chloroformed at home. Never 
bury an animal until rigor mortis has set in. Test after test can be applied to indi- 
cate that life is extinct, yet there are numerous cases on record where an animal, pre- 
sumed to be dead, has recovered consciousness after being buried. We sound this 
warning wherever and whenever the opportunity presents itself. 


* * * 


A system rotating our agents to serve as assistants in the Clinic gives them the ean 


invaluable experience of first-hand instruction in emergency treatment and all that pertains to problems 
confronting them day after day. A bottle of chloroform and a supply of bandages (Fig. 13) are included 
in their equipment. They are instructed in the use of a tourniquet and other methods for controlling 
hemorrhage. They are familiar with first-aid treatment for fractured legs and such injuries, and each 
ambulance is supplied with a canvas stretcher (Fig. 14). Rolled up, it takes very little room. When 
assembled for use, it forms a comfortable bed, upon which even a very large dog can be placed. The 
legs are collapsible, so that an animal may be rolled on the stretcher as it lies flat on the ground. Then it 
is arranged so that the body will be suspended a couple of 
inches from the floor of the ambulance, to minimize jolts and 
jars. 
* * * 


Were it not for the fact that we are endeavoring to explain 
the full program of the League in detail, we would not refer to 
our electrocution 
chamber (fvg. 15). 
When life must be 
taken, it must be 
Fig. 14 accomplished as 
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quickly and painlessly as possible, and we cannot be too emphatic in stating that the closing of the door 
on the large chamber and dropping the covers on the cat boxes brings instant unconsciousness with 


absolutely no pain. 


We can go a step further and state that cases are extremely rare 
in which nervousness or fear are demonstrated. 


* * * 


Although our ambulances are familiar to most of the residents of 
Boston and vicinity, we include views of both types. The larger is 
a three-quarter ton size, and the smaller, used as an emergency 

er ambulance, is of the one-half ton type. Tight rear doors are used 

Fig. 16 in cold and stormy weather, and open wire doors attached during 

the hot season. The smaller ambulance is equipped with ventila- 

tors and fans for summer use, and a heater for severe days in 
winter. 

These machines have traveled an average of 86,000 miles each, “i 
and if finances will permit, all of the three-quarter ton size will be Was 
replaced in the Spring. The emergency truck and one of the larger : : 
size were presented to us by one of our very good friends. May we 
suggest such a gift for the consideration of a number of our friends. 
They cost us, fully equipped, about $950 each, and the outlay of 
$7,600 for eight of them constitutes a serious drain on the finances 
of the League. Fig. 17 
* * * 


RESCUE LEAGy, 


We feel this story will not only more fully acquaint our members and friends with the nature of our 
work, but will indicate the caliber of the men who make up our field force and the training needed to 
make them proficient. Any suggestions for improving our equipment, or popularizing the service we 
render in any way, will be gratefully accepted. 


POTIII ieee 


« 


Beyond the Realm of Instinct 


On December 28, a story appeared in one of our local 
papers which indicated reasoning power beyond that 
which is ordinarily credited to animals. A baby chim- 
panzee had a toothache. The tooth was loose, but he 
seemed to fear pulling it out. His comrades showed 
all the concern that children do when one of their friends 
is in a like predicament. Several of them tried to re- 
move the tooth with their fingers, but were unsuccessful. 


HONOR ROLL 


We are most happy to publish the list of 
employees who have served the League con- 
tinuously for ten years or more. 


Margaret C. Starbuck.26 yrs. next July 
Archibald MacDonald .25 yrs. 
B. Maude Phillips. ...24 yrs. next April 


PTT e ree 


hard to believe, but I can verify it, as I witnessed the 
performance myself.” 


| 
SUCRE ENERREREREUNEERSHREEREREHE URES EREHEEHEEEESEEESEEEEEESERESSESSSEEESEEESEEREESEEESSEE EEE EES 


PRP R ORE EE EEE EOREEEEEE REE ES EEEEEEREEEEESEEEEERESEHEREESES SHES EESESESHHDESHHUSESESERESEROSHRSESEBESH BU EB EEE EA 


T enna eee gana, Finally the little animal was given a pair of pliers. 
| a iRleanon hdl ericton an Gieeeees tah ae After a few experiments he learned how to use them, 
|| John Finlayson....... (Sera ext October and, according to the article, he extracted the tooth 
i Male Bonielinneee 16 yrs. mest Novem bere | and threw it upon the floor of the cage. By this time he 
; Harry Rolfe esse uten 15 yrs. next June was surrounded by a group of his fellows, and they ex- 
?/ Kathryn D. Austin. ..15 yrs. next August hibited signs of being very angry. They examined the 
st’ eJohn Bella seseaaee 15 yrs. next October tooth, shrieked their accusations, bit it, and even 
3} Albert Morris........ 14 yrs. next October jumped upon it. 
ti Wranles Wallerateee e 1Svrs. The story impressed us so that we wrote to George P. 
Ss Thema ean eee sacs ert Mac Vierheller, Director of the St. Louis Zoélogical Park, 
| Sherman Bates....... focercen oerNaveniber who had the animal in his keeping, and in reply he said: 
|} Harry McGregor..... 11 yrs. next November **Undoubtedly such reasoning on the part of animals is 
~ 
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PINE RIDGE CEMETERY AND REST FARM 


Ricci, Madelon and Jack, three happy and contented donkeys, extend vocal! greetings to visitors. 


They see 


only the bright side of donkey life 


HEN the day arrives which brings with it 

the passing of a pet, many realize for the 

first time how much a part it has become 
of all the joys of Earth. Men and women, stunned 
and tearful, bring all that remains to Pine Ridge 
Cemetery, thankful that there is a place for 
interment. 

Our cemetery now contains approximately 2,200 
graves. In 1937 there were 
68 burials and 84 cremations. 

Due to motorization of in- 
dustry, there does not exist as 
fully as in former days the 
need for places where weary 
horses may find pasture and a 
period of rest, but adjoining 
the cemetery, grazing lands are 
carefully maintained for those 
which come to us. In some instances they are 
here for only a short time before life ceases, but 
the days they spend at Pine Ridge are happy ones. 

At the present time our barns contain six horses, 
three donkeys, and a pony, in addition to the 
canine guard: a Collie, Dane, Newfoundland, and 


Airedale. 


Throughout the grounds may be found dozens 
of bird houses and feeding trays. Early each 
spring more and more feathered visitors arrive 
and, when snow covers the ground, literally hun- 
dreds of hungry songsters find feed aplenty. 

Three full-time men are kept constantly busy 
caring for the graves, grounds and animals. Pine 
Ridge is beautiful at any season of the year, and 
a cordial welcome awaits all visitors. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 
By B. Maude Phillips and C. Virginia Foeley 


“We sow our thoughts and reap our actions; we sow our actions and we reap our habits; we 
sow our habits and we reap our characters; we sow our characters and we reap our destiny.” 


N MANY occasions in the past the question 
has been asked: “What do you mean by 
Humane Education?” <A few years ago 

the answer was something like this: “Instructing 
the young in the care of pets; emphasizing their 
obligation to do everything possible to further 


right treatment for every living creature.”’ Lead- 
ers in humane thought have expressed it more 
fully and in more beautiful ways, but essentially 
these words just about cover all that was being 
done in the way of Humane Education, except in 
one or two rare instances. 

This reference is prompted by studying some 
back numbers of Our FourrootTep FRIENpDs and 
noting how the program is being extended. Live- 
stock loss prevention, humane trapping, and 
Christmas Dinner for Horses are just a few of the 
general activities which indicate the development 
of what now properly comes within the scope of 
Humane Education. Add to these subjects the 
educational phases of our free Clinic, our Amrita 
Island summer school, and one is impressed with a 
content worthy of sincere study. 

Through our livestock loss prevention activities, 
producers and all who are dealing with animals are 
instructed in the proper manner of handling them, 
so as to prevent broken bones, bruises, and the 
consequent suffering. 

Recent improvements in traps designed to catch 


wild creatures are presumed to minimize the 
cruelty involved in that trade. Deploring their 
use in any respect, we realize the impossibility of 
bringing about a sudden change in a custom so 
ancient. Any refinement that has been brought 
about so far can surely be credited to Humane 
Education. Let us look to the future, confident 
that much cruelty will be taken out of trapping. 

The results accruing from our trips to the stables 
of the community, bearing Christmas feed and ad- 
vice as to how to make the quarters more comfort- 
able for horses, can be classed under the same 
heading. 

In brief, we feel that the League, as a whole, is 
now engaged in Humane Education in a big and 
effective way. 


**As the twig is bent the tree is inclined” 


The work of our Department, however, is 
strictly with the children, and we admit that our 
specialty keeps us more than busy. Through our 
marionettes and lectures, the little folk are ac- 
quainted with all that is being done and all that 
should be donefor animals. In that way, we contrib- 
ute to Humane Education in its broadest phases. 

In this issue you must be told something definite 
about our year’s work. ‘The school year is short, 
and allowing for holidays and a week during final 
examinations, there are only about one hundred 
seventy-five days during which we can visit the 
schools. However, we gave one hundred ninety- 
six marionette performances and lectures before 
approximately 60,000 children in 1937. We are 
proud of that record. 

Our repertoire now includes “Peter Rabbit,” 
“Hansel and Gretel,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” 
“Little Hound Dog,” “John of the Woods,” and 
“Tanya; a Christmas Play.” The Yuletide was 
an especially busy time for us. Through our newly 
revised story of “Tanya” we have given the old 
yet new greeting in a sweeter way than ever before. 
Realizing and sharing our blessings with others, 
and receiving the reward of warm happiness and 
gratitude, has been the keynote. Even Ma- 
moushka, Tanya’s patient mother, had to count 
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her blessings before she could believe she had any 
to share. A strong animal welfare note is sus- 
tained throughout the entire play, as in all our 
offerings. 

We puppeteers of the League feel especially 
happy that we have had the privilege of carrying 
such a precious gift to the children of Greater 
Boston and surrounding towns. Over and over 
again we have felt our hearts swell with joy as the 
voices of the little ones joined with our own, in the 
carols of the last act. 

Twenty-five shows were given in December, be- 
fore Christmas, for approximately 8,000 children. 
Try to visualize the 8,000 homes where eager 
children, in all likelihood, related the story of 
Tanya and her little four-footed friends; her sacri- 
fices, her generosity and unselfishness. Think 
then in terms of 60,000 children, the total of our 
audience for the year, and one can begin to visual- 
ize the importance and immensity of this branch 
of the League’s work. 

It is a joyous work, and our satisfaction in it is 
born of the knowledge that we are helping to mould 
the characters of thousands of children. Who may 
say—who can say—just what the harvest will be? 

The growth of the Department of Humane Edu- 
cation depends, as does other phases of our work, 
on the funds available for the purpose, and the 
meeting rooms that our new building will provide. 

The path, indicating the manner in which we 
should develop, lies plainly before us, but we have 
barely gone beyond the creation of the foundation 
upon which a finished structure will stand. At 
present, the schools are visited and the children 
acquainted with the need for individual and united 
effort, in the promotion of animal welfare. AlI- 
though we find evidence of the far-reaching effect 
of our teaching, we cannot help measuring our 
work, not so much by what is accomplished now, 
as by the realization of all we can and will do, once 
we have the children coming to us on other than 
school days. Proper instruction in the practical 
ways in which they can help will bring about as 
near an approach to animal Utopia as one can ever 
hope to see. 

Analyzing our plans for the future, we are 
amazed at the practical nature of our teaching—at 
the absence of what can be termed pure sentiment. 
In former years, anyone who gave more than a 
passing thought to animal rights was altogether 
likely to be charged with being weak, sentimental, 
or silly. Slow as has been the process, people gener- 
ally have come to see that everything we are doing, 
and plan to do, is backed by practical common 
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sense. In the long run, the thing we call Humane 
Education is a means for popularizing a movement 
in the interest of more humane treatment for 
animals, which puts dollars and cents into the 
pockets of many tradesmen. 

Let it not be thought, however, that we decry 
or sidestep sentiment to too great an extent. In- 
telligently directed and kept under proper control, 
sentiment is a mighty factor in building character, 
and we justly claim that, while our primary effort 
is directed toward enlarging the Golden Rule to in- 
clude animals, the child profits more than the 
animal in any earnest consideration of the rights 
and needs of all creatures. 

There is more work than time will permit us to 
do in Boston and immediate vicinity, but we hope, 
within a reasonable period, to add to our staff, in 
order that more distant places in the State may be 
served occasionally. During the past year, we 
responded to a few such calls, and regret whenever 
it is necessary to explain that we are too busy at 
home to journey out of town. 

A trip to Peace Dale, Rhode Island, promises to 
produce good results in the future. We gave three 
shows in one day, before large groups of children, 
and we have reason to believe that a junior humane 
organization will be formed as a result of our visit. 

Four days, during which ten shows were given, 
were spent in Fitchburg, in response to a special 
need, and five shows in all were given at New 
Bedford, Winchendon, and Worcester. Other 
journeys outside of Boston proper took us to 
Brookline, Belmont, Braintree, Brockton, Brighton, 
Charlestown, Cambridge, Chelsea, Dedham, Dor- 
chester, Everett, East Boston, Hyde Park, Lynn, 
Malden, Mattapan, Milton, Natick, Newton, 
Quincy, Roslindale, Readville, Revere, South 
Boston, Roxbury, Walpole, Waltham, Watertown, 
Weston, Waban, Westwood and Wellesley. 


Good News from Abroad 


Word comes to us of the organization of The 
Animal Welfare League in Sholapur, India, largely 
through the activity of Miss Olie Nicholson, who 
teaches the children of the criminal colony in that 
far-off land. 

In 1936 Miss Ella Hoxie, a missionary on fur- 
lough, visited our Fair and was much impressed 
with marionettes as a means for teaching children. 
She requested the American Board of Foreign 
Missions to make it possible for Miss Nicholson, 
her assistant, to take a course in marionette mak- 
ing and manipulation. As a result, she studied 

(Continued on page 16) 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. 


Comparative report of 1936 and 1937 


URING the last three months 3,721 cases 
were treated in our Clinic, maintaining the 
daily average of 41 cases for the balance of 

the year, and bringing the total number of cases 
treated to the impressive total of 15,549. This 
exceeds last year’s record by 664 patients. 

Details, interesting as they may be, are not of 
too great importance to the general public, and we 
will skip over them hastily. The cases comprise 
the usual run of ailments: distemper, enteritis, 
skin diseases, cat typhoid, septic sore throat, 
mange, ear troubles of various sorts, to suggest 
just a few, and surgical cases such as fractures, 
the removal of tumors and other growths, Caesar- 
‘an operations, removal of foreign bodies from all 
parts of the anatomy, ete. In some future issue 
we will deal with more detail for the purpose of 
emphasizing that no animal in this vicinity need 
suffer to any greater extent than a human being, 
whether or not an owner is able to pay for veteri- 
nary service. 

Recently a man with two children brought a dog 
to the Clinic. They were well dressed, but the 
father looked wan and pale. He stepped up to the 
reception desk and asked in a whisper if it was 
true that our advice and treatment were free. He 
said, “I ask because four weeks ago I lost my posi- 
tion and I don’t know what is going to happen 
next. My little dog is very sick and I cannot 
afford to pay for treatment.” We told him that 
we appreciated his coming to us, and the look of 
relief which came over his face was the sort of pay 
which spurs us on to do our best for every animal 
brought in. 

The report attests the growing popularity of our 
Clinic and indicates the need for at least one more 


1936 1957 
a eee Ohno ooh; 14,885 15,549 
POE ELSE ce SARE A he 5,643 5,320 


veterinarian, and much more room in which to 
operate. With the acquisition of our new build- 
ing, no other branch of the League work will 
benefit more completely than the Clinic, and it is 
our earnest hope that enlarged and improved 
quarters will be available early in the year. 

This issue of Our Fourrootrep Frrenps, which 
is also the Annual Report, has been designated by 
the staff as the “Equipment Number.” Accord- 
ingly, in this recital of our activities for the past 
year, we will demonstrate with photographs and 
brief descriptions some of the Clinic apparatus. 


Clinic Equipment 


The Clinic has recently acquired some very ex- 
cellent equipment, namely, a Cameron diagnostic 
set. With this apparatus it is possible to illumi- 
nate body cavities, enabling one to see clearly the 


lining of the stomach, ear drums, nasal passages, 
and other areas which were heretofore unex- 
plorable. 

We have already accomplished things which 
prove the efficiency of this remarkable set. One 
case was that of a dog which, five days previously, 
had swallowed a piece of lamb bone. It was 
lodged tightly in the oesophagus near the entrance 
to the stomach. With this new aid we were able to 
see the bone, to grasp and remove it, without re- 
sorting to surgery, the usual procedure. 
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From this rather spectacular beginning we hope 
to do bigger and better things. It is no longer 
necessary to work so frequently in the X-ray 
room, our movements guided only by watching the 
fluoroscopic screen. Not only is the constant 
danger to ourselves from the X-ray a powerful 
argument in favor of the Cameron diagnostic set, 
but the fact that with it we can actually see areas 
of possible trouble makes this new equipment 
invaluable. 

Our gas machine is probably the most useful 
piece of equipment in our Clinic. We use it many 
times each day. It 
is similar in almost 
every respect to the 
one used for human 
patients by dentists 
and hospitals, the 
only difference being 
that we use cones in- 
stead of masks. 
However, this differ- 
ence is existent only 
because of the differ- 
ence in shape of the 
faces of our patients. 
It is used for the 
majority of our ab- 
dominal operations 
and other surgery, 
with the exception of 
protracted procedures, such as fractures, in which 
it is necessary to take the anaesthetized patient to 
the X-ray room to check up on our progress in 
reducing the fracture. In such cases, which are 
relatively infrequent, we resort to other anaes- 
thetics. Gas (nitrous oxide, oxygen, carbon di- 
oxide) anaesthesia is particularly suited to our 
out-patient work, because the patients awaken so 
promptly and completely. 

The electric knife, so called, has been mentioned 
on several previous occasions in this magazine. 
It is an excellent surgical instrument, which makes 
use of high-frequency current for the production of 
clean, swift, bloodless incisions. It is very con- 
venient in controlling the hemorrhage of bloody 
abdominal operations, particularly tumors, and 
operations upon the ear canal, and other places 
where hemorrhages must be controlled to achieve 
good results. 

Our operating table is a homemade piece of 
equipment, which we like very much, because it is 
designed particularly to fit our needs. It serves 
in a double capacity, being used for both examina- 


tions and operations. In fact, it was the only 
table in the Clinic until about two years ago, when 
an examination table was built to our specifications. 


Bouve or Electric Knife 


Our X-ray and fluoroscopic apparatus is as good 
as that found in most human hospitals, and it does 
very good work. It is useful to us in visualizing 
fractures, so frequently seen in our work. With 
its aid, we can tell at a glance whether a fracture 
is a simple or a complicated one, thus helping us to 
choose the proper method of reduction and splint- 
age. After the job is completed, we almost in- 
variably check up on it to assure ourselves that the 
broken ends of the bone are in a proper position 
A week later, the patient is brought back for an- 
other fluoroscopic examination, to make certain 
that the parts have not moved. This could not be 
done so quickly and accurately by any other 
method. The fluoroscope is also useful in helping 
us locate foreign objects in the stomach, intestines, 
trachea, oesophagus, and other organs. 

The centrifuge is a very useful piece of equip- 
ment in our Clinic. It is used 
in the process of examining 
fecal samples, for the detection 
of worm infestation. With its 
use, coupled with the micro- 
scope, we are able to remove 
practically all of the guess- 
work made in treating pets for 
parasitic infestation. It is so 
accurate that we believe we 
are justified in continuing to 
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maintain that no pet should be treated for parasites 
unless a fecal examination has been made, and 
parasites, or their eggs, found. If we could edu- 
cate everyone to the accuracy and dependability 
of this procedure, the lives of thousands of pets 
could be saved annually. These are killed need- 
lessly by well-meaning owners, who are prone to 
buy worm medicine at the corner drug store at the 
first indication of any illness in their pets. 

Our medicine cabinet is quite complete. We 
compound and dispense several thousand dollars 
worth of drugs to our patients annually. If the 
owner can afford to do so, we prescribe and ask 
him to get the medicine at his local drug store. 

We recommend a visit on the part of our mem- 
bers whenever convenient. Such a visit would be 


valuable to us and satisfying to you because you 
would learn at first hand that modern veterinary 
practice has kept up with other branches of medi- 
cine and surgery, and that the poor man’s dog need 
not be neglected because of the inability of his 
owner to pay. 


Humane Education 
(Continued from page 12) 


with Miss Jean Mardin and accompanied us on our 
visits to the schools for days, noting the response 
of the children, and developing the method from 
all angles. 

Upon her return to India she had our various 
scripts translated for her particular use, substitut- 
ing local color and native animals to fill the need. 

In commenting on the formation of The Animal 
Welfare League, she indicated that donkeys and 
bullocks constitute their chief problem. 

This new organization, many miles across the 
sea, might have been born of a need—probably 
would have, even had Miss Hoxie never visited 
us. Then, again, in an indirect way, the job we 
are doing may have brought it about. 

Our method of teaching is being used in Persia 
also, as a result of a performance witnessed by 
another missionary on furlough. Down deep in 
our hearts, we wonder if, in some mysterious fash- 
ion, the thing we are doing in the schools at home 
will not finally exert an influence in distant places 
as well as at home, so that it will stand fully ap- 
proved in the sight of Mrs. Smith’s friends and 
early co-workers as a fitting outgrowth of her work. 
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Further Reference to Animal 
Hysteria 


N a number of occasions we have referred to the 

panic experienced by dogs during thunderstorms 

and electrical displays, also during celebrations in which 
fireworks are used. 

The following letter was recently received from one 
of our members, residing in Manchester, Massachusetts, 
dealing with such situations. It also indicates a deep 
understanding of the sort of thing our pets require from 
us in addition to food and drink. 


** Away back in May of this year, your little magazine 
Our Fourrootep FRIENDS which I enjoy so much, re- 
quested suggestions about what to do with animal hysteria. 

‘Four years ago there came to our house a dog so emaci- 
ated, so abject and terrified that our first impulse was to 
give him as merciful a release as possible from his too mis- 
erable state. 

“His body gave proof of savage cruelties inflicted at 
some time and he was a victim of the worst hysteria 
imaginable, although he was not yet a year old. 

“Tn spite of the bitter cold weather, he would not accept 
shelter nor even food unless it was left at some distance 
from the house. 

“This went on for a year, then suddenly he made up his 
mind that we were really his friends and he allowed brief 
pettings. 

“We licensed him, bought him a collar but made a very 
unfortunate move in putting iton him. He fled and was 
gone for days, but after a while he returned; so he goes 
collarless, by special permission, to the end of his days. 

‘Now he is a familiar character in this town, as proud 
and beautiful a dog as walks. 

“A gun, a thunderstorm and the sight of anything re- 
sembling a collar and leash still stampedes him, but the 
first two can be controlled by petting him and talking to 
him soothingly. 

*T would say that nothing but utter confidence in and 
love on the part of an animal’s master can alleviate the fear 
which heredity or experience has implanted in that 
animal. 

“That quality which makes them ‘faithful unto death’ 
to those they love, works to their own hurt in cases of 
hysteria.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Ruta A. Hoare 


Romance At the League 


Pressed as we are for space in this issue, we will use 
enough fine print to enable us to announce the marriage 
of Miss Dorothy Leeman, our popular receptionist, and 
Dr. George W. Mather of our veterinary staff. 

Cupid has, on former occasions, reached into our circle 
and claimed one of our members as his own, but this is 
the first time he has done a hundred per cent job. 

Dr. and Mrs. Mather will make their home in Hing- 
ham, and we wish them unlimited joy and happiness. 
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A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


out twenty-five years of consecutive service in the employ 

of the Animal Rescue League. His work has taken him to 
all sections of New England. He is intimately acquainted with 
the horse population of the City of Boston, and one might say that 
he enjoys a speaking acquaintance with practically every horse in 
the Metropolitan area. This is in no sense an exaggeration. Fre- 
quently, before one has finished a description of a horse reported as 
being lame or in some sort of difficulty, Mr. MacDonald is on his 


() Chief Inspector, Archibald MacDonald, has just rounded 


way to give relief. 

He knows those horses which are mechanically lame and those 
which are fit to work, despite appearance. 
knows the animal which looks fit, yet requires careful watching 
because of some weakness or other. 


On the other hand, he 


He is known for fair dealing, and rarely loses a case in court because he tells the truth and abhors 


exaggeration of any sort. 


The honorary Life Membership in the League recently voted him by the Board of Directors is but a 


token of appreciation for long and faithful service. 


* 


* 


INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 
By Archibald MacDonald 


HE Inspection Bureau, in complying with a 

request to mention the implements used in the 
performance of its work, is impressed by the con- 
trast of its equipment with that of other depart- 
ments. Cat poles, boxes, safety nets, and other 
paraphernalia indicate rescues, while revolvers, 
shot guns, and such things suggest violence and 
sudden death. 


May we point out, however, that practically all 
rescue apparatus is at times employed by your in- 
spectors, and that there is a happy ending to many 
of our cases. Even though the guns reflected all 
of our activities, explanations and defence would 
not be necessary, because they are used to end 
suffering, often of a frightful nature. It is not our 
policy to dwell upon harrowing scenes, but it is 
well to have it known that without our ministra- 
tions—or guns—long-drawn-out suffering would be 
the lot of hundreds of creatures. 

Our work takes us to the highways and byways, 


and other places where animals 
are used and exploited such as 
stockyards, abattoirs and poul- 
try markets, rodeos, circuses, 
and theatres (inspecting trained 
animal acts), horse and dog race tracks, pet shops, 
dog shows, horse shows, riding and sales stables, 
farms, piggeries, and many others too numerous 
to mention, and into the courts. 

That indicates in a few words the nature of our 
service and the wide field of our activities. The 
statistical record on page 36 shows the number 
and species of animals dealt with by this Depart- 
ment during the past year. 

We should like to emphasize that at the stock- 
yards and sales stables many hundreds of animals 
are examined in seeking those requiring specific 
care or treatment. None of these are included in 
our numerical record. We list only those given 
individual assistance and those put away, even 
though the cursory examination referred to oc- 
cupies many hours of our time. 

Approximately 1,000,000 animals of all species 
are received annually at the major local stock- 
yards indicating the size of the job. 
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Part of Our Horse Rescue Apparatus 


Riding and Sales Stables 


In our last issue, we explained that close in- 
spections are made of riding schools and sales and 
livery stables. The recent experiences of two 
societies, similar to our own, emphasize the need 
in startling fashion. 

In late December, agents of the Erie County 
5S. P. C. A., with headquarters in Buffalo, New 
York, in Magistrate’s Court explained that they 
found two horses, part of a string of twenty-three 
used during the summer at a riding camp, so weak 
from lack of nourishment and medical attention 


that they were unable to stand and were held in 
upright position by home-made swings. 

The agent said he was forced to put them away. 
The horses had been suspended in the swings, 
made of wires, ropes and pieces of canvas, for more 
then three weeks. “I appreciated that anyone 
might doubt that such deplorable conditions 
existed,” explained the agent, “so I had photo- 
graphs taken and also took the magistrate to 
the scene.” 

In addition to imposing two $50 fines and one 
$25 for infractions of the law against cruelty to 
animals, the justice instructed the offender to feed 
his other horses properly, improve their bedding, 
put windows in the barns and otherwise improve 
conditions. 

Agents of the society explained that this action 
is the first in a campaign against owners of strings 
of riding horses who are reported to neglect some 
of the animals during winter months. 

The February issue of the National Humane Re- 
view reports that the agents of the Chicago Anti- 
Cruelty Society inspected a riding school and 
found that out of twenty-one horses nineteen 
were unserviceable, and twelve were eventually 
destroyed. 

Needless to say, we will continue to keep in close 
touch with conditions in like establishments in this 
area, and with all places where animals are used, 
sold, or exploited. 


To Parents Everywhere 


Please do not give baby chicks or rabbits to the 
little ones as Easter presents. When mauled and 
handled, they become sick and die. They cannot 
exist on bread crumbs and bits from the family 
table. Their existence depends upon the proper 
care and environment which only a person experi- 
enced in raising them can supply. 

Regular visits are made to merchants to check 
up on the agreement to sell not less than six to one 
person, an agreement which was actuated by the 
thought that few persons would purchase these 
little creatures in such quantities unless they in- 
tended to raise them under proper conditions. 

They continue to be purchased as playthings, 
however, and a few days after the Easter we cele- 
brate in honor of our risen Lord, they come to us, 
poor scrawny little skeletons, sacrificed to bring 
fleeting pleasure to a little boy or girl. As long as 
parents create the demand, the suffering will 
continue. 


Will you help, by bringing this to the attention 
of neighbors and friends? 


It Works Two Ways 


Instances are legion where more harm than good 
has come of man’s efforts to eliminate destructive 
insects. They must be controlled, but it takes a 
wise person to foresee results. Entomologists of 
note tell us that the earth could become unin- 
habitable for the human race, due to the ravages 
of insects, and in the same breath foresee the same 
result if all or most insects were destroyed. 

The balance preserved by Nature is impressive, 
and must not be upset. For example, we are told 
that the northwestern fruit growers have sprayed 
their orchards and unintentionally killed so many 
millions of honey bees that the bee keepers have 
been compelled to move to other regions. 

In the South, airplanes spray the cotton to de- 
stroy the gypsy moth, but at the same time kill all 
other insects that carry pollen and fertilize crops. 
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WiEheevVEsD@=N@ ieee 
By Mary E. Boutelle 


EQUESTS are made of us from time to time, 
which, for good reason, must be denied. A full 
explanation is given in each instance, but quite 

frequently friends who have not had the benefit of an 
explanation wonder why we fail to do certain things. 
We shall briefly touch on a few such matters, and feel 
our readers will agree that in adhering to our regulations, 
the best interests of animals are served, and the rights of 
owners recognized. 

May we emphasize that these rules are elastic enough 
to meet any unusual situation, and have been arrived at 
as a result of years of study and experience with thou- 
sands of animals. 


Wuy WE Do Nor Puacre Unspayep FEMALES 


Every animal has a right to its life, but hfe under 
certain conditions is less desirable than a humane death. 
This thought underlies the refusal of the League to solve 
each animal problem which comes to us in the easiest 
possible manner, choosing at times to do the unpopular 
thing. 

A consideration of the female dog or cat takes us a 
step further. We are interested in keeping down the 
animal population in so far as it relates to kittens and 
puppies, which, in all likelihood, would eventually be 
unwanted or become strays. 

Every one likes a fluffy little ball of fur, and many 
lose sight of the fact that appearances change with age, 
and will adopt any cute creature, regardless of sex. In 
many cases the theory holds true that by the time 
a pet grows to maturity it has so endeared itself to 
the owner no money can buy it, but the League has 
been facing facts as they relate to animals for nearly 
forty years, and experience proves that many creatures 
are abandoned or deliberately lost because they are no 
longer attractive in the eyes of those responsible for 
their care. 

We feel that that fact alone justifies us in refusing to 
place unspayed females, without going into the details 
of a host of other reasons 

One of the functions of this organization is to endeavor 
to keep the animal population down to the point where 
every one is really WANTED. What we honestly desire, 
we usually cherish. 

Few persons understand or are willing to give a female 
proper care. Kittens and puppies are given away ir- 
responsibly to children and adults who, in turn, are 
indifferent to the distribution of future progeny. 

In the last fiscal year, the League received approxi- 
mately 10,000 stray female dogs and 50,000 stray female 
cats. A portion was claimed by owners, but without 
drowning ourselves in a maze of statistics, we can say 
that the total number of descendants, over a period of 
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years, of those not claimed would be impossible to 
compute. 


ANIMALS witH Bab HistTorrEs 


Our refusal to place dogs or cats with bad traits or 
histories needs no defense. A vicious dog should not be 
permitted to roam at will, and a life spent attached to a 
chain is worse than death. 

Grown animals with house habits which prompt 
owners to dispose of them are certainly not desired by 
new owners, and cases of record, where abuse has be- 
come the lot of animals which are not house-broken, are 
so numerous that we adhere with a free conscience to 
our rule not to place them. 

It is true that a change of environment may remedy 
many bad tendencies, so we must satisfy ourselves as to 
the proper action to take in each individual instance. 


Cats as Rat or Mice CatcHERs 


The idea seems to be prevalent that a cat, in order to 
be a good mouser, must not be well fed. The reverse is 
true. A cat which is properly fed and cared for will 
usually catch more mice than the weak, under-nourished 
animal. The latter, after he has caught and devoured 
one or two, will have appeased his hunger and will then 
lie down and go to sleep, whereas the former, not being 
in need of food, will continue to catch them for the 
sport of it. 

The number we rescue from dark cellars and attics in 
which they are imprisoned to function as mice extermi- 
nators prompts us to refrain from placing any for that 
specific purpose. 


CATs IN STORES 


Except for the man who wants a cat for his store or 
place of business, the rule that we do not put them in 
such places is generally accepted as just without ques- 
tion. Most stores are on the ground floor and a cat is 
liable to dash out into the motor traffic and be killed 
or become lost. In the majority of business houses, no 
one is there to feed the cat over week-ends or on holi- 
days. This explains briefly our general rule not to place 
cats in stores. 


Dogs In 4 WronG ENVIRONMENT 


In connection with the placing of animals, some of the 
“do nots” include: No large dogs in city apartments 
with insufficient exercise facilities, or dogs of any size in 
small, undesirable quarters anywhere. We feel that the 
statement of the rule carries its own explanation. It 
would be a contradiction of all we stand for to rescue 
dogs daily from such places, and on the other hand to 
carelessly condemn a creature to take up its abode 
handicapped by improper environment. 
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Dogs ror Hunting PuRPOSES 


Men wanting hunting dogs can usually be divided into 
two classes: the man, primarily a hunter, to whom the 
characteristics of a dog, other than his efficiency in the 
field or woods, would mean nothing; and the man in whose 
home any dog would be a well-treated member of the 
family, yet who would expect in the animal the same 
efficiency as a hunter that is required by the man in the 
first class. 

Refusing the first man causes no concern, but we 
often regret that we have to say “‘no” to the second. 
Although we have no way of determining this point while 
the dog is in our kennels, the chances are that any hound, 
setter, or other typical hunting breed would not be here 
if he had the qualifications deemed necessary by the 
sportsman. In most instances such dogs are quickly 
claimed by their owners. If gun-shy, or lacking other 
hunting qualities, they are likely to remain with us 
until placed in good homes as pets. 


Wartcu Dogs 


Many applicants for dogs (we suppose because of the 
prevailing number of breaks and petty thieveries) state 
that they want a ““watch dog,” meaning that while they 
really want a pet, at the same time they will feel safer 
knowing there is a dog in the house to give a warning 
bark when prowlers are around. There is all the differ- 
ence in the world between these people and those who 
want to tie a dog on a farm to guard chickens, ducks, 
fruit orchards, etc., or those who intend to leave a dog 
alone at night in a store or factory. We have to refuse 
those in the last two categories. 


Krrrens in Homes with SMALL CHILDREN 


It is hard to refuse a kitten to a fond mother with a 
pleading child, and we fear we should often relent, did 
we not know that it is an exception to the general prac- 
tice when a youngster will not, unconsciously and unin- 
tentionally, make life more or less miserable for these 
helpless creatures. This is not intended as criticism of 
the child. It is only natural that he should manifest his 
love for his living plaything in much the same way he 
lavishes his affection upon his teddy bear. A _half- 
grown Cat is a different proposition—he usually can and 
does defend himself. 

Most parents, after they have given the matter 
thoughtful consideration, graciously accept our ruling. 

In Miss Margaret Starbuck we have a capable guard- 
ian of the welfare of all cats placed, and we feel satisfied 
when she occasionally departs from this rule. In com- 
menting on a recent exception, she referred to a little 
boy applicant in these words: 


“He had the nicest little face and eyes, and somehow I 
felt that he would be especially kind. I took hold of his 
arm and drew him close to me and said, ‘If I give you the 
kitten, will you promise me on your word of honor you will 
not handle it? Kittens get sick and die sometimes when 
little boys and girls play with them too hard.’ He looked 
at me so earnestly and said in a weak little voice, ‘I 


promise.’ I then told him how to properly treat and play 
with the kitten. 

“Several weeks went by and one day his mother called 
and asked for me. She said the child had kept his promise 
and that the kitten was growing up into a most beautiful 
cat, and that when friends would pick it up to pet it, her 
boy would caution, ‘Don’t handle that kitten. The wom- 
an at the Animal Rescue League said you mustn’t.’”’ 


On Divuuteinac Names or ForMER OWNERS AND OF 
Tuose Wuo Abort an ANIMAL 


Naturally, the person adopting one of our animals is 
interested in knowing as much as possible of his new 
pet’s past history; his name, age, disposition, habits, 
peculiarities, accustomed diet, ete. In the case of the 
stray we cannot tell him very much, but if the animal 
has been given up by his owner we are glad to pass on all 
the information available from our records, except the 
name and address of his former master or mistress. 
Neither do we give to the old owner the name or address 
of the new, but we are delighted to act, to a reasonable 
extent, as a go-between, transmitting desired details 
from one to the other. 

Were we to put the old and new owners in direct com- 
munication with each other, in the majority of cases it 
would mean no end of annoyance on both sides, and 
probably a certain amount of grief. For one who has 
been broken-hearted at having to give up his pet, it 
would be too bad to have to go through the agony of a 
second parting were it to be brought back home by his 
new master. Likewise, it would be anything but pleas- 
ant for the new owner to have the old owner come and 
undo all his efforts to make a place for himself in the 
heart of the dog. An animal has to adjust himself to us, 
as well as we to him, and it is better to have this period 
of adjustment unbroken by the intrusion of old ideas. 


Foster Moruers 


We have found it difficult at times to satisfactorily ex- 
plain why we have adopted the practice of refusing to 
place foster mothers except where the circumstances are 
unusual and doing so can be justified on humanitarian 
grounds. 

A person asking for a foster mother for the purpose 
of raising pups to be sold for profit should not fail to 
appreciate that the mother of “‘mongrel”’ puppies, to use 
the general term, loves them just as much as though they 
were pure bred, and that both mother and offspring were 
just as much loved and cherished by their owner as 
though they had been of pedigreed stock. 

It would not be right, in the majority of cases, to dis- 
pose of the mother’s own puppies and then place her out 
to raise the aristocrats. Aside from the ethical stand- 
point, we must recognize the fact that all mother dogs 
or cats do not readily adopt any family that is forced 
upon them. In many instances, in order to permit the 
young to nurse, the mother has to be forcibly restrained. 

All of this applies to cats as well as dogs. 

Where conditions seem to warrant our departing 
from custom to take care of a specific case involving the 
lives of kittens or puppies, if we have a foster mother in 
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the building, we sometimes permit the young to be 
brought here to the mother where we can supervise 
operations, rather than have the mother sent into 
strange surroundings. 

We must play fair with people turning animals over to 
us, and the mere fact that we placed foster mothers 
would create a doubt in their minds as to what might 
happen to any pet sent to us. 


Oup Horses ror Ligut Work 


Letters come to us occasionally from deserving farm- 
ers and others who think that we may come across 
horses which have been taken from heavy duty, yet 
are fit for light work around a farm, but here again, 
we are not, except on very rare occasions, in a position 
to help, though we often wish we might. 

The horses which come to us are either treated, rested, 
and returned to their owners, or are found to be unfit 
for further service and given blessed release from 
suffering. 


Lists or ProsPECTIVE OWNERS 


To keep a record of individuals wanting certain ani- 
mals would require the services of one clerk for that ex- 
press purpose, but such a person would be engaged if the 
result would justify it. Experience has proved the im- 
practicability of such a move, however. 

It is seldom possible to make a satisfactory choice for 
another person and, frequently in the past, we have 
awaited the convenience of a prospective owner, only to 
find the animal we had in mind did not appeal after all. 
In the meantime it had missed several opportunities of 
being ‘‘adopted” by an applicant on the spot. 

We feel, too, that if a person is genuinely interested in 
acquiring a satisfactory pet, he will not mind calling 
with some regularity to look them over personally. 


Exurpitinc Dogs BerorE Tre Limit Is Ue 


The law requires that we keep all stray dogs six days 
to give owners a fair opportunity to claimthem. At the 
end of that period, the healthy males, which display de- 
sirable traits and dispositions, are placed in a kennel or 
yard by themselves. Dogs for new homes are chosen 
from this number. 

Complications follow one upon another whenever we 
permit a tentative choice from those not ready for re- 
lease. Some of them are claimed by owners, others fail 
to pass the physical examination at the end of the six- 
day period, and still others have bad habits or unfriendly 
dispositions and cannot be placed. 

We have further good reason for desiring to keep all, 
with the exception of those seeking lost dogs, from the 
main kennels. On many occasions visitors, other than 
those mentioned, have looked over the new arrivals and 
have described a desirable one to a friend who, in turn, 
has come in and claimed it as his own. 

Taking everything into consideration, the best in- 
terests of the dogs, and owners seeking lost dogs, are 
best served by discouraging visits to our upstairs 
kennels. 


RECOMMENDATION OF BOARDING KENNELS AND 
VETERINARIANS 


Frequently we have requests to board animals or to 
recommend boarding places. We do no boarding our- 
selves, and experiences resulting in complications and 
unpleasantness for the League forced us to discontinue 
our former practice of keeping a list of persons or kennels 
where this is done. Although we tried to emphasize the 
fact that we did not sponsor, had no connection with, 
and knew nothing about conditions (stating that the 
owner of the animal would have to make his own in- 
spection and assume all responsibility), if anything 
chanced to go wrong, the League invariably was blamed. 
So now we keep no list and make no recommendations. 
We regret that such a decision has been necessary, be- 
cause knowing where to leave a pet during an enforced 
absence often presents a serious problem. 

For a reason similar to the above, we do not recom- 
mend private veterinarians, but refer all inquirers to the 
classified section of the telephone book, and do every- 
thing possible to be helpful without involving the 
League. 


Must Conrine Our Activities LarGety To Live 
ANIMALS 


Five ambulances operate from headquarters every 
week day, with one for emergencies nights, Sundays and 
holidays; another from our Lynn Branch; and two more 
on the Cape, all collecting stray and unwanted animals. 
Although there are many calls to pick up dead bodies, 
we regret we haven’t proper facilities for rendering this 
service. 

We feel that all our efforts should be in the interest of 
the live animal, especially since most Departments of 
Health function in such cases. Mention should be 
made of our Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals in 
Dedham, Massachusetts. However, this is not a de- 
partment of our free service in the interest of animals. 
We must make definite charges for burials and crema- 
tions. Details are covered briefly elsewhere in this 
issue. 


OwneEp ANIMALS FOR TREATMENT To BE ACCOMPANIED 
BY RESPONSIBLE PARTY 


Visitors may go to our kennels at 10 a.m. Until this 
hour our men are cleaning the kennels and cat rooms, 
feeding and sorting the animals, making physical ex- 
aminations, checking the lost and found advertisements, 
and doing other necessary work to get the quarters in 
order. It would not be possible to do this with constant 
interruptions. Our clinic opens at 9:30 a.m. An owned 
animal cannot be accepted for treatment unless accom- 
panied by some one who can indicate the symptoms of 
his illness. It would be unfair to sick animals were we 
to permit owners to leave them and return after an 
examination has been made. The animal cannot tell 
the doctor what is wrong with him—for that matter, 
neither can he tell his owner, but the master or mistress 
can explain to the veterinarian what appears to be 


(Continued on page 23) 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION 


ARD-SURFACED highways, automobile 
traffic, and modern trends generally are 
handicaps weighing heavily against the 


success of a long journey by ox-team. When the 
recent trek of six hundred thirty-nine miles from 
Hamilton, Massachusetts, to Marietta, Ohio, in 
emulation of the journey of the New Englanders 
one hundred and fifty years ago, was begun, we 
had a careful examination made of all animals in- 
volved. They were found to be in good shape, but 
in order to guard against their use after the ap- 
pearance of lameness, which we felt would surely 
follow, both oxen and horses making up the cara- 
van were examined daily while in Massachu- 
setts. 

Superintendent Herbert W. Cooper of the 
Worcester Animal Rescue League looked after 
their welfare on their arrival in and departure from 
that city, and Reed Hitchcock, Manager of the 
Animal Department of the Connecticut Humane 
Society, took charge as the caravan entered Con- 
necticut at Suffield and kept in close touch with 
it as it crossed that State. 

In the early stages of the journey, in order to 


enable the party to keep engagements, the oxen 
were carried over long stretches in trucks. This, in 
all likelihood, accounted for the fact that serious 
lameness on the part of the bovine members of the 
group did not develop. 

Our only reason for referring to this pilgrimage 
is to emphasize that humane groups working to- 
gether better safeguard the interests of all animals, 
and is an argument, if such be needed, in favor of 
the formation of The New England Federation of 
Humane Societies. 

Representatives from the following organiza- 
tions met with the members of the Massachusetts 
State Federation at the Hotel Westminster on Dec. 
10, 1937 and organized The New England Federa- 
tion of Humane Societies: 

Maine State Society for the Protection of Animals, Portland, 
Maine. 

Connecticut Women’s League for Animals, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

Pine Tree Humane Society, Saco, Maine. 

Animal Refuge League, Portland, Maine. 

Cheshire County Humane Society, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Providence Animal Rescue League, Providence, Rhode Island. 

New Hampshire S. P. C. A., Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
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Rhode Island Humane Education Society, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Connecticut Humane Society, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Burlington Humane Society, Burlington, Vermont. 

Manchester 8. P. C. A., Manchester, New Hampshire. 


The following state officers were chosen: 


President: Herbert W. Cooper, Superintendent, Worcester 
Animal Rescue League, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Ist Vice-President: Albert L. Bliss, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

2nd Vice-President: Mrs. Charles H. Millett, Director, Melrose 
Humane Society, Melrose, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer: Miss Harriet G. Bird, Treasurer, Red Acre Farm for 
Horses, Inc., Stow, Massachusetts. 

Secretary: Mrs. Howard F. Woodward, President, Taunton 
Branch S. P. C. A., Taunton, Massachusetts. 

Directors: Miss Helen Leighton, Secretary, Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts; Victor A. 
Friend, President, Melrose Humane Society, Melrose, 
Massachusetts. 


The New England Federation, of which the 
State Federation members are a part, elected: 
President: Robert F. Sellar, President, Animal Rescue League 
of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Ist Vice-President: Joy Dow, Secretary, Pine Tree Humane 
Society, Saco, Maine. 

2nd Vice-President: J. Seth Jones, General Manager, Connecti- 
cut Humane Society, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Henry A. Frechette, Agent, Cheshire County Hu- 
mane Society, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Treasurer: Mrs. John R. Rathom, Secretary, Rhode Island 
Humane Education Society, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Every member of this New England group will 
be benefited by the closer relationship automati- 
cally established, and animals passing from one 
state to another, as in the case of the Marietta, 
Ohio, caravan, will be afforded better and more 
complete protection than heretofore. 


Why We Do Not. . 
(Continued from page 21) 


wrong, and this information is very necessary before a 
correct diagnosis can be made. 

No one except the doctor himself is qualified to ask the 
pertinent questions which indicate the trouble. 


No AMBULANCE SERVICE FOR SicK ANIMALS 


Many times each day we are asked to call for an ani- 
mal, bring it to the Clinic for treatment, and return it, 
but this, too, we are unable to do. Perhaps in a few 
cases it is a hardship for the owner to either bring or 
send his pet to us during Clinic hours, but in the ma- 
jority of instances arrangements can be made in some 
way. 

It does not seem unreasonable to expect that they be 
brought to us, since treatment is given free of charge. 


Were we to offer general ambulance service for patients 
in addition to our collection of stray and unwanted 
dogs and cats, our contributions would have to be more 
than doubled. We could hardly hope for this even in 
vears of plenty, and certainly not during these days of 
“depressions” and “‘recessions.”” Then, too, the main- 
tenance of ambulance service of this type would con- 
stitute unfair competition with veterinarians in private 
practice, since many of their patients would be sent to us 
because the way would be made so easy. 

For operations or treatment of any kind which has to 
do with the suffering of an animal, no charge whatever 
is made, but for the spaying of females and the castra- 
tion of males we do have a definite fee. However, we 
prefer having owners who can pay engage local veteri- 
narians for this and other general service. If we per- 
formed these operations gratis, our Clinic would be filled 
with such cases, to the exclusion of those involving actual 
suffering and distress. 

This is a legitimate part of veterinary practice, and we 
only seek cases of this nature involving animals belong- 
ing to persons unable to pay the necessary fee, to make 
it possible for them to keep a beloved pet. 


Beauty TREATMENTS 


We do not pluck dogs, nor bathe them, with the ex- 
ception of our own, unless some special reason exists for 
so doing, because the former is not necessary and any 
man who cannot pay for bathing an animal can readily 
do it himself. 

* * * 


There is danger in giving wide publicity to a negative 
article, but we want the business of the League to be 
fully understood, and with the information herein con- 
tained, our members will be in a position to explain the 
reasons for the regulations to which we have referred. 

In conclusion, may we repeat for emphasis that all of 
our rules are elastic enough to permit any departure 
from them to fit special or unusual cases involving the 
welfare of an animal, or to fill the real need of a person 
possessing one. 


The Value of Long Tails 


A roadside sign in Normandy reads, “‘Pasture 
your horse here. Short-tailed horses, 10 cents a 
day; long-tailed horses, 20 cents a day.’ A local 
peasant, asked to explain the distinction, an- 
swered: “A short-tailed horse is bothered all the 
time by flies. To shake them off he has to use his 
head, and while doing that he can’t eat. A long- 
tailed horse can handle the situation with his tail, 
without raising his mouth from the grass. The 
men of Normandy would never pay as much for 
grazing a short-tailed horse as a long-tailed one.’’— 
—Paris Miroir du Monde (Reader’s Digest). 
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LIVE STOCK LOSS PREVENTION 


By Marjorie L. Wyman, Secretary 


Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention Association 


This article is written for the purpose of indicating the magnitude of the live stock industry—the hundreds of 
thousands of animals involved—and we ask that the following thought be kept fully in mind as it is read: 
EVERY BRUISE AND EVERY BROKEN BONE MEANS MISERY 


and by assisting in removing the causes of injury, we are 


PREVENTING CRUELTY TO ANIMALS ON A HUGE SCALE 


HE problem of live stock loss prevention in 

the eastern states differs greatly from that in 

the middle west. A large proportion of the 
meat consumed in the east is shipped from the 
west, either on the hoof or as a dressed product. 
Approximately 75 per cent of all that is produced 
in the United States comes from west of Chicago, 
whereas three-quarters of it is consumed in the 
area east of Chicago. This indicates the huge 
transportation problem involved, and inasmuch 
as most injuries are received in transit, there is need 
for a strong, well-functioning live stock loss pre- 
vention association in this area. 

A recent survey showed that 20.7 per cent of all 
the slaughtered cattle were bruised. In the 
slaughter of swine, 20.6 per cent were found so 
bruised as to cause serious loss. 

The destruction of 61,000,000 pounds of meat, 
and the loss of many millions of dollars annually 
in reducing the grade of meat cuts, is caused by 
injuries to animals in shipping and _ handling. 
Nearly ten million animals are bruised or crippled 
each year, one out of each five slaughtered. Crippled 
and dead animals constitute a direct loss to the 
owner, but bruises are, for the most part, not dis- 
covered until after the animals are slaughtered. 
However, the heavy losses from hidden bruises be- 
come a burden in marketing meat, just as poor 
quality reduces the sales value of meat carcasses. 
Thus, injured animals cause a waste of meat which 
is, in the end, reflected in the lower prices paid for 
live stock. Live stockis a most perishable product, 
and every person handling animals must learn the 
importance of humane treatment. Even a slight 
bruise may have to be trimmed out, thus causing 
a major meat cut to be placed in a second grade, 
although the quality is first grade. 

Few realize the damage done to animals by 
rough handling in the marketing process, but the 
fact that such a large portion of all meat products 
is consumed within our territory, emphasizes the 


need for a continuance of the enforcement of exist- 
ing laws governing rail shipments, and the great 
need for regulations designed to raise the standard 
of truck equipment, to require the use of partitions 
in mixed shipments, to prevent overcrowding, and 
to insure careful handling in every way. 

The railroads suffer unfair competition with 
truckers. Their method of handling live stock, 
while not ideal, is far superior, and an effort 
should be made to eliminate the many advantages 
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the trucker now enjoys over the railroads. Govy- 
ernment quarantine regulations provide for the 
cleansing of infected cars before being returned to 
service. This is a hardship not placed upon 
trucks. They go bouncing over the roads from 
farm to farm, and from thence to the market 
without hindrance from anyone. ‘There is no way 
of checking to insure observance of the Federal 
law which prohibits the continuous transportation 
of animals for a longer period than thirty-six hours. 

It is unfair because, in competition with trucks, 
some railroads have so far reduced carload rates 


Canvas Slapper 


on live stock that they cannot introduce many 
improvements in the interest of safe and humane 
handling, without financial loss. Any effort on 
their part to increase live stock shipping rates 
which would permit refinements would result in 
driving still more business to trucks, unregulated 
as they are and accountable to no one for their 
rates, service, obligations, or quarantine laws. 

We have good reason to believe that the rail- 
roads would rather not handle immature animals, 
many of which, because of their frailty, are bound 
to perish in transit, but they are compelled to 
accept anything offered for shipment which is not 
contrary to law, and which cannot be pronounced 
unfit when accepted for shipment. To state the 
situation fairly and frankly, should they require 
that every young calf be accompanied by some- 
one charged with the responsibility of feeding and 
otherwise caring for them on the road—an inno- 
vation humane organizations have favored for a 
long time—they would again simply be driving 
business to competitors. 

Recently there has been a large milk surplus. 
Calves could profitably be fed upon it until they 
are four or six weeks of age, or older, then sold at a 
much higher price. The older and hardier animal 
could more readily stand the hardships of the long 
journey to market by either rail or truck. Part of 
the effort of our local association will be directed 
in popularizing this practice. 

The National Live Stock Loss Prevention 
Board, to which we are indebted for national 
statistics on losses from bruising, have made sur- 
veys in various parts of the country, to determine 
the extent of losses. Test lots of cattle, calves, 
sheep and hogs have been slaughtered at approxi- 
mately fifty packing plants throughout the United 
States and careful observations made. These 
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various lots were not selected because they ap- 
peared bruised, but were taken at random. 

The survey showed that the average loss on all 
cattle, including those not bruised, was 38 cents 
per head, on all calves 5.7 cents per head, on all 
sheep, 2.3 cents per head, and on all hogs 7 cents 
each. On anormal slaughter, this loss from bruis- 
ing amounts to approximately $9,000,000 every 
year. ‘The records from stockyard companies, of 
the number of dead and crippled animals removed 
from cars and trucks at destination, indicate they 
would increase the loss to $12,000,000 annually. 
This is a conservative estimate. No consideration 
was given to losses from hidden bruises that are, 
not revealed until after slaughter. 

During the past four months the National Live 
Stock Loss Prevention Board has employed a man 
to observe the unloading of cars and trucks at sey- 
eral of the larger markets. These observations 
were made mostly during the night, when the bulk 
of live stock is delivered. 

In the main, the railroad cars were found to be 
unloaded carefully by stockyard employees, who 
are supervised and instructed to exercise care and 
patience, to avoid injuries. No serious cases of 
overloading were reported, and partitions were 
used in mixed shipments as required by the tariff. 
The bedding 
in nearly all 
cars was ade- 
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tions on 2,380 
trucks give an 
accurate pic- 
ture of pres- 
ent-day con- 
ditions, and 
will be of great 
assistance 
when the time 
arrives to try for regulations governing truck 
shipments comparable to rail tariffs. The most 
serious fault in trucks is a lack of partitions in 
mixed shipments—32 per cent of the mixed loads 
had no partitions. Many of those that were used 
were of a temporary nature, faulty in construction, 
and not suitable for the purpose intended. This is 
probably the main reason why such a large rela- 
tive proportion of live stock, delivered by trucks, 
is crippled and bruised. 

Less than 1 per cent of these trucks had cleated 
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floors to prevent slipping and falling; 3.1 per cent 
had no bedding; 3.4 per cent were bedded with 
sand, and the balance largely with straw; 17 per 
cent were so badly overcrowded that injuries were 
bound to follow; 9 per cent were unloaded in a 
very rough manner, 16 per cent more roughly than 
was justified, and the balance could be classed as 
being carefully handled. 

There were downers, to use the language of 
stock men, many of them trampled, totaling one 
hundred twenty-three cattle, forty-seven calves, 
twelve hogs, and thirty sheep. Twenty cattle, five 
calves, twenty-seven hogs, and thirteen sheep 
were crippled, and ten cattle, ten calves, twenty- 
one hogs, and thirty-three sheep were dead on 
arrival at destination. 

Twenty-six per cent of the truck drivers used 
canes or clubs in unloading. A small percentage 
used sticks, whips and wire. Only 7.4 per cent 
used canvas slappers, a humane device, the use of 
which we are trying to popularize. Of these 
trucks, 11.5 per cent had inside cleats, which cause 
bruises, 7.3 per cent had double decks, too low for 
safety or comfort in shipment. Out of one hun- 
dred fifty-one bulls in these shipments, forty-seven 
were not tied, thereby contributing in a large 
measure to the injuries of other stock in the same 
load. Rail tariffs require bulls to be tied. 

From this survey, it is apparent that too many 
truck drivers are inclined to overload, in order to 
get the necessary weight to make the haul profit- 
able. ‘Truck rates are often too low for safe deliv- 
eries. It is the intention of the Eastern States 
Livestock Loss Prevention Association to check all 
rail and truck shipments, both long and short hauls, 
coming into our local markets, just as soon as our 
limited funds will permit the employment of a 
competent agent. 


Merit Awards 


Through the proper treatment of livestock, in 
the interest of diminishing monetary loss, cruelty 
to animals, as we have already tried to point out, 
will be reduced to a remarkable degree. 

A leaflet, published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Hus- 
bandry, confirms the need for the sort of work 
in which we are engaged. It reads: “Although in 
recent years much improvement has been made in 
the equipment used for shipping livestock and 
in the safe and humane handling of them, heavy 
losses still occur. The key to the reduction of 
shipping losses is greater care in _ handling, 
which, in turn, conserves the vitality of stock 
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so they can better resist the hardships of travel.” 
Humane Education is being enlarged to include 
a program for popularizing right treatment of our 
food animals on the farm, during transportation, 
and at the market. As a beginning, we plan to 
present awards, such as illustrated on page 25, to 
careful handlers of livestock who truck into 
Brighton and Somerville, and to those at the 
stockyards. Certainly, a man who shows consid- 
eration for the stock in his care and a lighter loss 
ratio than his competitors should be accorded some 
recognition. He will be fully entitled to any extra 
business that may come his way as a result of these 
shields permanently displayed on his truck, adver- 
tising him as a careful and dependable carrier. 

A program of short lectures for the employees of 
stockyards, on the practices that result in bruises 
and how to avoid them, has been arranged. 


Essay Contest 


For the purpose of creating interest in livestock 
loss prevention matters, the local association is 
sponsoring an essay contest. Students in county 
agricultural schools or high schools in Massachu- 
setts and bona fide 4-H Club members, under 
twenty-one years of age (not enrolled in any col- 
lege) may compete. These boys and girls, many 
of them future farmers, will be taught to realize 
the heavy toll exacted by improper treatment 
of livestock. Essays will be judged largely for 
originality, accuracy, structure, neatness, and 
interest manifested. The judges are: 


Prof. V. A. Rice, Dean of Agriculture, Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 

Willis H. Hoyt, Head, Department of Anima] Husbandry and 
Dairying, Norfolk County Agricultural School, Walpole. 

Alfred W. Lombard, Assistant Director, Division of Reclama- 
tion, Soil Survey and Fairs, Massachusetts Department 
of Agriculture. 


Much original information may be gathered by 
visiting abattoirs and shipping or receiving sta- 
tions. Veterinarians, animal inspectors, agricul- 
tural agents, and others closely associated with 
livestock matters, will be found to be valuable 
sources of information. If a trip is contemplated 
to the packing houses, particularly by groups of 
young people, it would be well to make arrange- 
ments a day or two in advance. Upon request, 
rules, regulations and reference material will be 
sent by the Animal Rescue League of Boston. 

Additional reference material may be obtained 
from County Agricultural Agents, and from The 
National Livestock Loss Prevention Board, 700 
Exchange Building, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
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Exhibits 


The Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention 
Association exhibited at the Eastern States Ex- 
position during the week of September 19-25, 
1937, and at the Union Agricultural Meeting held 
m Worcester from January 5th through the 7th, 
1938, both exhibits consisting of a model stockyard, 
canvas slappers, noise makers for driving sheep, 
driving gates for hogs, moving pictures, and a dis- 
play case containing specimens of bruised meat. 

These demonstrations were arranged to impress 
the farmer, trucker, railroad handler, and stock- 
yards and packing house employees, that bruised 
meat results in loss, part of which is borne by ev- 
eryone concerned from the stock raiser to the ulti- 
mate consumer, but eventually the heaviest loss 
reverts tothe producer. We feel that our objective 
was attained, and as soon as funds are available, 
a lecturer and demonstrator will be sent to all the 
principal New England fairs, Veterinary associa- 
tions, and Grange meetings. 

The Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention 
Association is still young, and its funds are piti- 
fully limited, but once our plans and purpose are 
fully understood, we feel certain that support will 
be forthcoming. 

Progress will be relatively slow, but the interest 
shown by those associated closely with the live- 
stock industry attests to the popularity of the 
movement. We take this opportunity to express 
gratitude to those who have helped, and to bespeak 
continued interest in what has rightly become one 
of the major interests of the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston. 


The Pets of Our Members 


We introduce in this issue Elsa and Siegfried, the 
Great Danes, and the Cairn family, consisting of Magpie, 
Jock, Alan, Judy, Chris and Molly, all pets of Miss 
Isabel Hoopes of Rowley, Massachusetts. 

At a recent party, given in honor of Judy and Jock, 
to celebrate their fourteenth birthday, the perfect be- 
There 
was no quarreling or striving for special attention. 

We regret that Siegfried and Jock have passed on to 
the place where all good dogs go, since this photograph 


havior of this canine family was demonstrated. 


was taken. Judy, despite her years, continues to carry 
on. 

Three other important members of this grand family 
of dogs are: Peggy, the smallest Cairn of the group and 
especial pet of Mr. Hoopes, and Elsa’s two children, 
Siegmund and Fricka. 

These pets have as much of the world as they need in 
which to roam, and under these conditions we can hope 
for a further unbroken circle for a number of years to 
come. 


Tue AcTIVITIES OF OuR LYNN Branco DESERVE MorE SPACE THAN WE Can Devote To It 


Our Lynn Branch, under the capable direction 
and supervision of Mrs. John A. Finlayson, 
provides complete service for that and other busy 
North Shore communities. 

Many letters come to us, testifying not only to 
the need for this fully-equipped branch, but to 
the quality of service maintained as well. 

During the year, 1,899 dogs, 8,356 cats, and 102 
animals of other species were cared for. 

It is our earnest bope that within a reasonable 
period we shall be able to establish a free clinic 
during several hours on one or two days a week at 
our Lynn Branch. We should plan to operate on 
the same principle as our main clinic at Carver 
Street ;—for the benefit of the animal belonging to 
the man or woman unable to pay a veterinary fee 


which otherwise would be denied professional 
care. 

There are good veterinarians in Lynn and 
vicinity, and since most of them render some free 
service, it would be unethical, unwise, and unjust 
to set up anything that would remotely suggest 
competition with them. However, commendable 
pride on the part of many pet owners keeps them 
from acknowledging inability to pay even a small 
fee, and the lack of a free clinic promotes crude and 
faulty diagnosis and the use of proprietary rem- 
edies which may prove fatal. 

Subjected to every test, our free clinic at head- 
quarters proves to be one of our most beneficial 
functions, and any extension of it should meet 
with favor on the part of our supporters. 
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WHAT WE DO NOT KNOW DOES NOT WORRY US 


The activities of animal welfare organizations should appeal to the conservationist as well as to the humanitarian. 


equipped organization such as ours will permit any animal or bird to go hungry when it can be prevented. 


No well- 
Through the 


generosity of General Baking Company, bread as well as grain is fed all during the period when natural food sources for wild 


ducks and other birds are covered with snow. 


The above photograph was taken of the wild ducks which spend each winter on 


Jamaica Pond 


E HAVE selected the title of this article 

because we feel it explains in large measure 

the apathy toward the suffering of wild 
creatures, as compared with the interest mani- 
fested in cruelty and mistreatment of domestic 
animals. The problems to be solved, and the 
improvements still to be made in the best interests 
of the beasts and birds with which the average 
man or woman is most familiar, are numerous and 
well-nigh appalling, but that should not preclude 
a wider interest in the plight of the trapped animal 
or the one for which a trap is waiting. 

The suggestion has been made from time to 
time that we should do all that can be done to 
improve the lot of horses, dogs, cats, flocks and 
herds with which we more intimately associate, 
before enlarging the circle to include the creatures 
of forest and stream, but that would never do. 
We should never reach beyond the confines of that 
sphere. Surely the time is here when we should 
embark on the larger program. Whenever we are 
cautioned against attempting too much, we recall 
what Artemus Ward said concerning Napoleon: 
“He attempted too much and done it.” 

Possibly we have not done our part in emphasiz- 
ing the extent of the suffering of trapped animals. 
It is very easy to consider the matter only from the 
standpoint of the number of animals involved. 
They are numerous enough, but Wilford E. 
Sanderson quite rightly states: ‘Cruelty should be 
estimated in terms of extent of injuries plus dura- 
tion of suffering, which continues until the animal 
is either killed or completely recovers. When an 
animal loses a foot, it continues to suffer or endure 
a handicap throughout its natural life, as in the 
case of a skunk, which exists mainly upon insects 
and things which live in the ground. Due to the 


loss of its foot, it is unable to dig up sufficient 
food, and goes hungry until the end of its days.” | 

The League is planning to do more, in an edu- 
cational way, for fur bearers, and in announcing it, 
we direct attention to what has been accomplished 
in the way of real progress by the Wild Life De- 
partment of The American Humane Association. 
This can best be done by quoting from an article 
written by Richard C. Craven, published in the 
July 1937 issue of The National Humane Review. 
He calls attention to the beginning of the quest for 
humane traps: 


When humanitarians and trappers were engaged in a 
war, no quarter was given or asked. Each side was out to 
beat the other. It seemed to be a prevailing opinion that 
trappers were not only cruel but wanted to be cruel, and 
the trap manufacturers were glad to make and sell the 
horrible instruments of torture. Every fur-bearing ani- 
mal was regarded as an enemy of mankind, to be killed 
anyway, so long as it was killed, and then to be skinned. 

The American Humane Association began to take stock 
—looked around—explored the market. There were afew 
box traps. For the rest, there was an array of steel jaw 
traps operated by powerful springs. Some of them had 
teeth in the jaws; some of them would break a leg bone as 
often as not. They embodied one main principle, that of 
the banging Jaws. The steel trap was practically the same 
thing our oldest ancestors used. 

The Association surveyed the field. If trappers con- 
tinued to trap, the only traps, apart from the cumbersome 
box traps, were Jaw traps, with minor variations. 

Came the realization that if we were to have humane 
trapping, we must first have humane traps, so the Asso- 
ciation conferred on how to secure them. The idea of pro- 
hibitory legislation was cast aside until the time when less 
cruel methods should be available. 

It was decided to call in an expert. The men—ladies 
too— at the Association had their hearts in the right place, 
but they were mostly city folk, or perhaps suburbanites. 
They had handled cases concerning dogs, cattle, horses, 
circuses and things of that sort; muskrats and skunks they 
had met but rarely and in a casual sort of way. The Asso- 
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ciation needed a man who would know what he was talking 
about, who could understand the language of the trappers 
and meet bear or beaver on equal terms. That was how 
Wilford E. Sanderson came into the picture as director of 
the Wild Life Department. He joined the staff February 
1, 1926, and worked steadily toward staging the first an- 
nual contest for humane traps. 

Let nobody suppose that the trappers, manufacturers, 
state conservation men and naturalists received us with 
open arms. If we invaded a state department, neither 
Mr. Sanderson nor anyone else on our side had a rapturous 
welcome. When appearing before legislative committees, 
we were looked upon as time wasters. 

Then things began to change. We showed a desire to 
codperate. The other fellows began to give the Associa- 
tion credit for knowing more or less what it was talking 
about. Humane ideas on conservation were rather good, 
they agreed, and might be practicable. If a trapper 
caught one muskrat or mink in absolutely perfect con- 
dition—meaning uninjured—that perfect pelt would be 
worth more than two or three mutilated pelts. It dawned 
upon them that tearing the skins was not as good business 
as keeping them whole. Humane thinking might develop 
into sound business principles. Then the conservation 
men, state and federal, following the same trend of thought 
began to realize that the big drain on wild life was waste, 
waste, waste. Which means cruelty, and nothing but 
cruelty. 

So our first contest was held. Our thoughts led us in 
the direction of traps that would kill instantly and also of 
improved box traps. It seemed inconceivable that a leg 
gripper could ever be much better than the old spring jaw 
trap. Then came other contests, one each year. Most of 
the entries came from trappers and that was the revelation. 
Here were the very men, against whom but a few years 
before the humane movement had inveighed, aiding us 
with ideas, designs and models. The box or cage trap was 
improved beyond recognition and a handy folding type 
was invented, which overcame the objection that this type 
was too cumbersome even for the short trap line. 

Greatest advance, however, wasin traps of the grip type. 
A way was discovered to reduce the force of the impact. 
Teeth were done away with. Then someone conceived the 
idea of padding the jaws with rubber. Recently several 
inventors have found it possible to do away with the jaws 
and to substitute a pliable chain loop. If there be doubt 
as to the value of these achievements from the humane 
point of view, let it be said that these devices do not 
break bones nor cause loss of limbs. 

Possibly the most vicious of all the old types was the 
huge trap used for catching bears. To take bears, it had 
to be a powerful machine—and it certainly was. It had 
nothing that savored of conservation—only destruction. 
Then came the Logue bear trap, built like a log cabin. 
The bear walked in to obtain the bait, closed the door be- 
hind him and remained there until the trappers came. It 
wasanenormously valuable trap, because it made it possible 
to transfer bears from localities where they were too 
plentiful, to places where they had become extinct. It 
was, and is, an aid to conservation. 

Also there emerged Vernon Bailey’s beaver trap. It 
takes the beaver in a sort of cage, absolutely without in- 
jury. The Federal Government is using this trap in the 
process of restoring these charming creatures to their old 
habitats. This is another triumph for humane trapping. 

It is unnecessary to go into the details of every advance 
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that has been made. It is enough to say that more than 
thirty different traps that have won prizes in the national 
contest are now being manufactured commercially. 
Thousands of dozens of traps with the rubber padded jaws 
have been made and sold. The chain loop traps of Vernon 
Bailey and others are finding a ready market and their 
efficiency in taking animals that could not be taken with 
box traps has been established. - 

Yes, we are getting somewhere. Each year produces 
something new and helpful. And all that has been achieved 
has had a beneficial effect on trapping legislation. Some of 
the worst traps or trap features have been outlawed. The 
goal has not been reached, but we shall go on year after 
year, gaining a little with each contest. 

But about those killing traps. The dream about a trap 
that would instantly kill its victim has not materialized. 
Killer traps have been invented, very powerful things but 
dangerous. Most of them would kill if the animal were 
caught in a certain way, but not otherwise. They would, 
for example, break the neck if the animal were caught by 
the neck. But it could not always happen that way and, 
when it did not, the creature was grievously wounded, lay 
suffering until the trapper came, or died a lingering death. 
Moreover, unless these traps were set in burrows or where 
domestic animals could not reach them, they were danger- 
ous to pet dogs, cats or other animals. In this, as in other 
contests, a trap of the killer type has come forward which 
is of such shape that it can easily be set inside the burrow 
and away from domestic animals. The real test of its 
value will come when it is put to adequate tests in the 
trapper’s territory. 

This is a huge problem. The judges at our contest on 
May 29 pointed out important facts. A leg gripper, or 
evena box trap, may permit an animal to die slowly though 
it may not by its own mechanism cause actual suffering. 
Trapping must be regulated. ‘There is no humane trap for 
hot weather. Trapping is not necessary in summer and 
should be limited to the winter months, when the animal 
does not suffer the torture of thirst. Moreover, summer 
trapping may take the mothers, leaving the young to die 
of starvation. That is one aspect of the trapping problem 
that no contest or invention can solve. It is one of the 
things our Wild Life Department is working on, and it 
proves the necessity for such a department and for its 
constant activity. 

This just about completes the survey which is necessary 
for the instruction of our societies and readers all over the 
world. We are not entirely satisfied, but of this we are 
sure—our program is the most practical of any that has yet 
been developed. 

Prohibition is out of the question. No program is prac- 
tical unless it commends itself to conservation depart- 
ments, state legislatures and trappers. 

In the past, we have been up against a real difficulty. 
Many good ideas have died right in the contest. Some 
competitor has won a prize and stopped there. Perhaps 
he has not had the money to develop the idea to the point 
of commercial production. It is one thing to invent, but 
it may be a costly business to market the product. In the 
future, something will be done to make certain that useful 
humane inventions are not thrown in the discard. 

We are full of hope. Progress will be slow, but we must 
avail ourselves of aid from any and all sources to bring our 
campaign to complete success. We are on the right track 
and the goal will be reached. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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AMRITA ISLAND 


ITH the exception of one important change, the 

same general type of program which proved so 

beneficial in the summers of 1936 and 1937 will 
be followed this year at the Amrita Island Training 
School for all who are interested in humane activities, 
including Humane Education. Under the joint super- 
vision of The American Humane Association and the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, the 1938 Conference 
promises to be a definite success in every way. 

In former years, each day began with one of a series of 
lectures, most of which embraced a broad topic concern- 
ing animals. Last year there were twenty-one of them: 
“The Sane Care of Larger Animals”; “‘Local Societies 
and Their Needs”; ““Humane Problems with Horses”’; 
“The Humane Handling of Domestic Animals’”’; *‘Live- 
stock Loss Prevention”; “‘How Future Farmers Are 
Taught to Manage Animals”’; ‘‘Law Course for Humane 
Agents and Legislative Matters”; “Some Diseases of 
Animals Transmitted to Man”’; “Newspaper Publicity”’; 
“Wild Life’; ‘‘Conservation Versus Pollution’; *‘Hu- 
mane Education’; “*The Necessary Qualifications for an 
Animal Welfare Agent”; “4-H Clubs and Their Rela- 
tionship with Animal Welfare Organizations”; *‘Boy 
Scouts and Their Relationship with Animal Welfare 
Organizations’; ““The Proper Conduct of Domestic 
Animal Contests”; ‘Making the Most of Kindness 
Week”; ‘First Aid for Animals’’; “‘Birds’’; ‘Parasites: 
Fleas, Woodticks, ete.”’; ‘*Woodchucks, Otters, Skunks, 
and Other So-called Predators.” A few, such as *‘First 
Aid for Animals,” **Wild Life,” and *‘Humane Educa- 
tion,’ were repeated. 

Those attending were agents, executives, and humane 
education directors of humane organizations from eleven 
states, and included about twenty educators, totaling 
well over one hundred. 

Each lecture and the discussion immediately following 
consumed a full morning, after which delegates were 
free to enjoy the natural recreational advantages of the 
Island, but at any time during the day and evening there 
could be found small groups earnestly discussing special 
problems, seeking enlightenment on perplexing ques- 
tions. Later contacts with some who attended, and 
were definitely helped, proved this project well worth 
developing. 

Consultation with Colonel Ernest K. Coulter, known 
for many years as the leader in the work of the New 
York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
disclosed the wisdom and desirability of preparing a 
program of interest and benefit to children’s societies as 
well, and if present plans can be carried out, delegates 
from dual organizations, as well as those coming from 
associations dealing with children’s work exclusively, 
will be better served. 

As many principal lectures as may be found necessary 
to fill the need will be introduced. 


Next summer, those attending the Conference will, 
for the most part, fall into four major groups: Field 
Agents; Executives and Directors; Teachers and 
Humane Education Directors; and Delegates from 
Children’s Organizations. The general program, how- 
ever, will be flexible so as not to handicap the delegates 
who will be interested in matters relating to both chil- 
dren and animals. 

It would seem wise to have all attend the main morn- 
ing lecture of about an hour’s duration, each group then 
to assemble separately under a capable leader for con- 
sideration of special problems. This is the change to 
which we have referred. 

An idea of what is being planned can best be further 
conveyed by a brief presentation of suggestions and 
beneficial criticisms offered by a special group regarding 
last year’s program. A meeting of the teachers was 
held in October for the purpose of determining the worth 
of last year’s conference, and for discussing a rearrange- 
ment of future programs to better fill the need from the 
teacher’s standpoint. A few quotations, based upon 
their experience, reflect a discussion of the Amrita Island 
program from practically every angle, and are very 
much to the point. The advantages of definite knowl- 
edge in excess of the actual need, as brought out at this 
meeting, should appeal to all. 

Miss Julia E. Dickson, Professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, The Teachers College of the City of Boston, 
stated that two main factors entered into the training 
of teachers: the teacher’s background and the pupil's 
need. She touched on such requirements on the part 
of an educator as a broad, general education, embracing 
art, music, science, literature, history of all types, ete., 
but emphasized the great need for marginal knowledge 
over and above the content she will teach in any par- 
ticular field. ° 

She said: 


“Applied to humane education, we begin with marginal] 
knowledge. Teachers are not at all familiar with humane 
education, but they secured a great deal of marginal knowl- 
edge this summer. Many of the subjects were absolutely 
unknown to them—they were to me. I feel that the sym- 
posium of lectures arranged last summer is perhaps the 
best means for giving this marginal content. The teachers 
have not bad the exact content and, of course, this would 
differ for the three or four levels of children; the very 
young, intermediate, junior high and senior high school. 
Content would have to be considered from a little different 
angle for each level. 

“The questions of immediate concern are length and 
frequency of lectures, and exact content, eliminations or 
additions. The latter would naturally be determined by 
the nature, needs, and interest of the child as he passes 
through the grades, and what a knowledge of the field dis- 
closes as a need. 

“Another point to be considered is the means to be used 
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in teaching the content—methods, materials, literature, 
etc. 

“During the symposium this year there were two or 
three lectures that did not relate absolutely to the mar- 
ginal knowledge. I think, for instance, that ‘First Aid’ 
could be simplified a great dealfor the teachers. The ques- 
tion of Publicity would not concern the classroom teacher 
to any appreciable extent, nor would the training of execu- 
tives. However, beyond these three phases there was 
nothing that was not sufficiently broadening to be helpful 
to the marginal knowledge of any teacher, and I would 
not have missed one of the lectures given this year—they 
were splendid.” 


The same idea can be applied in a constructive sense 
to the other groups already suggested as comprising the 
personnel of next year’s conference. Field agents, for 
the most part, are not as fully interested in topics 
designed primarily for executives and directors—the 
raising of funds, keeping records, administrative duties 
generally, but it will not harm them to have instruction 
beyond their present everyday needs. In fact, they 
must have marginal knowledge in order to advance. 

Ours is a more highly specialized business than ever 
before, and the field men chosen should be fundamentally 
equipped to eventually become directing heads of or- 
ganizations. The symposium of lectures arranged last 
summer is the type of thing which will help supply the 
need. However, in order to fully develop these men, 
there will be need for what Miss Dickson refers to as 
““particularized content,” and the leader of the execu- 
tives’ and directors’ group will be required to repeat 
each session at a popular and convenient hour, at least 
informally, and in part, for the benefit of the men who 
desire to advance. 

The directors and executives, the child workers, and 
the persons engaged in both child and animal work, will 
all be offered the opportunity to become familiar with 
problems outside their own particular sphere by a similar 
arrangement on the part of other group leaders. 

Another teacher attending the post-conference meet- 
ing, impressed by the need for the thing we are discuss- 
ing, expressed herself as follows: 


“T teach bookkeeping and commercial geography, and I 
have found that from the standpoint of the marginal con- 
tent, the information received at Amrita Island was in- 
valuable tome. It was inspirational and I can best apply 
it and pass it along in my commercial geography classes. 
It is much beyond our textbook material and I have al- 
ready used much of it. To me the valuable part of the 
lectures was content: it was new information and I have 
been able to use it in my own high school work, to some 
extent, and later new things will come to me whereby I can 
apply what I have learned in the classroom. However, I 
know I lack the knowledge which, of course, will be gained 
later, but the important thing to me is what I have gained 
so far.” 


This same teacher made a strong point of the advan- 
tage of all attending the opening lecture in these words: 


“It would not be well to separate the teachers from the 
others attending, because we are somewhat at a loss as to 


the proper questions to ask after the lecturer has finished. 
By having the agents of the various animal welfare organ- 
izations with us, we learn a great deal from the questions 
they ask.” 


The next quotation not only approves last year’s 
general program, but indicates that the teacher has al- 
ready put to work some of the knowledge gained. She 
sald: 

“Personally, I would prefer to continue the type of lec- 
tures we had this summer. We all should take away the 
greater knowledge. We doa great deal of studying in our 
own field, and I found sitting to one side absorbing the 
content of the talks, without actually having to suggest it, 
very different and enjoyable. I think it is better to get 
the particular subject as we did this year at Amrita Island. 
We started the story “Millions of Cats’ in my room. We 
made cat hats for the play and I injected conversation on 
‘How to Care for Cats.’ I read from the leaflet and one 
of the youngsters suggested one of the cats read it.” 


Another teacher has gone to work in a very practical 
way, and we are delighted to be able to give concrete 
evidence that, not only has some seed been sown, but 
the harvest has actually begun. We quote with great 
satisfaction: 


“My own experience was broadening to the point of in- 
spiration. The first composition in my class this year was 
anexperience. <A young lad said to me, ‘I got a chipmunk 
this summer. I fed it all the time. I was at camp, and 
when I was leaving I sold it to another guy and he skun 
it. Ordinarily I would have said that was very cruel, but 
after having been at Amrita I emphasized the point with 
the class. We are studying the law of obedience in the 
morning at the school, and I am bringing in the subject of 
animals at every opportunity. I could not pick out any 
one particular thing that stands out in my mind—it was 
all so splendid—but I will never forget Mr. Sanderson and 
his exhibits. If every teacher had the experience I had 
this summer at Amrita Island, and the real good I derived 
from it, they would not have to go any farther.” 


Mr. James Watson, President and Editor of the New 
England Homestead, one of the leading agricultural 
publications of the country, was one of our lecturers last 
summer, and also attended the meeting which produced 
the comments we are publishing. He called attention 
to the many wants of man supplied by animals, and his 
suggestion that the program should include a talk on 
wool, by an expert, will not go unheeded. That it will 
be appropriate is further indicated by this expression on 
the part of one of the teaching group: 


“T felt each speaker was an authority in his field, and the 
wonderful content each gave was the important thing to 
me. I teach clothing, and am, consequently, interested 
in marionette and costume work. I feel I could apply 
what I learned at Amrita Island to that part of my pro- 
fession. I do want to say that I certainly know more 
about animals than when I went to Amrita.” 


A teacher of sewing naturally faces difficulties in 
promoting humane education in the classroom, but it is 
possible, as these remarks indicate: 
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“T cannot do much with the children because we deal 
mostly with cotton material. It is very hard to give them 
any more information about textiles, although I, too, will 
be interested in the marionettes. I think we can bring in 
the care of animals when we make stuffed animals for 
Christmas.” 


One of the difficulties encountered by seekers of 
compulsory humane education laws in sister states has 
been the feeling that another subject is being foisted on 
already overworked teachers. The truth of the matter 
is that the introduction of animal welfare and needs, in 
existing studies, captivates the children and, in reality, 
because of the interest it engenders, simplifies the teach- 
ing problem. When a sewing teacher can find a way 
to introduce it beneficially, teachers of other subjects 
should be impressed. 

Three teachers of the first grade expressed them- 
selves as follows. Said one: 


“T do not know when I have had such a delightful vaca- 
tion. I have a first grade, and just reading Peter Rabbit 
to them has taught the children kindness toward animals. 
We are going to have a pet show, too, and the children 
have been telling me of their pets.” 


Another said: 


“T have a first grade, too, and as far as the content of the 
lectures is concerned I do not seem to be able to apply it 
with such young children. However, I was very much im- 
pressed with Mr. Wentzel’s talk on ‘Humane Education,’ 
and the suggestions for discussion with children, I re- 
member the motto he gave, “Anything that is pain for an- 
other should not be fun for me.’ I have found by talking 
to the youngsters they are kinder to each other, and that 
they treat their own pets the way they should be treated, 
at least, better than before I went to Amrita Island.” 


And the third: 


“T have a first grade, too. I secured a great deal of in- 
formation from the courses at Amrita Island, and I told 
the other teachers about it. One said she did not know 
how Humane Education could spread itself over four weeks. 
I promptly told them about all the lectures. They were 
amazed, and asked me for some literature. I have used 
all of mine so must have some more. I have used some of 
the lessons in class. Someone must be giving turtlesaway, 
for most of the children have them. One child said his 
mother had given him a spanking because he dropped the 
turtle. Consequently, most of our humane lessons have 
been on turtles.” 


Still another earnest and sincere primary teacher 
indicated that her stay at Amrita Island was of great 
benefit, by stating: 


“With the knowledge I gained at Amrita Island I can 
add substantially to our weekly discussions on new things. 
Amrita Island was certainly the place, and will be the 
place, to find out what is going on.” 


A French teacher admitted an awakening to humane 
education possibilities which may prove profitable in her 
profession. She said: 


“T, too, received a lot of knowledge, but before going to 
Amrita Island I had not thought much about Humane 
Education. I have not been able to do much in the class- 
room. I teach French, and next year I want Miss Phillips, 
to put on her shows and teach the making of marionettes, 
so that we can put on some French plays, having the 
children make the marionettes and manipulate them.” 


A principal of one of our large high schools had this to 
say: 

“I was indeed fortunate in being at Amrita Island. 
Humane Education is vastly important, but the teachers 
will first have to be educated. They are very receptive to 
new ideas. These various problems are taken up in the 
assemblies in the senior high schools, and I think humane 
education could be worked out and presented in some 
way. The assembly is the best way to reach a school of 
1,700 to 1,800 pupils, and there are teachers who would 
carry it on in the home room. Of course, in high schools 
most subjects are elective, but this might be worked in 
very well in commercial geography, or in the character 
education period. Some of these higher grade pupils are 
animal conscious, because every once in a while they’lI tell 
me a cat is outside that has nothing to eat, but they do 
need the broader education.” 


We agree that it is more of a problem in the advanced 
grades than with the younger children, and in principle 
the elementary grades constitute the foundation in 
which humane education must be laid. If we build with 
the little children, by the time they reach senior high 
school, assemblies will suffice, but by reason of the in- 
creasing interest in conservation on the part of older 
boys and girls, and adults too, if for no other reason, we 
feel that the high school response will eventually prove 
satisfactory. 

One of last summer’s teacher delegates felt she prof- 
ited greatly by her experience, and indicates her desire 
for more of the same type of lectures. She is at present 
engaged in writing her Master of Arts thesis on *“‘Hu- 
mane Education As It Functions in the Life of the Very 
Young Child.””, We hope we may have the privilege of 
reading it and sharing it, at least in part, with the 
readers of OuR FourrooreD FRIENDs. 

To report fully on the Teachers’ Meeting and its 
developments would require a much more extensive 
article, but one or two suggestions should be briefly 
touched upon. It was felt that in the future sessions 
far more attention could profitably be given to wild life. 
Mr. Sanderson, Director of the Wild Life Department of 
The American Humane Association, conducted two 
conferences dealing with this subject, and was kept busy 
at all hours of the day and night in informal discussions. 

Mr. Schoonmacker, Assistant State Zoélogist at the 
New York State Museum, introduced us in a delightful 
way to woodchucks, skunks, otters, and foxes, and we 
must have more of all that applies to wild life in future 
conferences. 

As one teacher put it: “‘I thought I knew practically 
everything about beavers, but Mr. Sanderson’s exhibit 
and talks proved otherwise. I think if I asked most 
teachers about wild animals they would admit knowing 
scarcely anything about them, so we must have this 
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information before trying to deliver it to the child. I 
cannot see how you could have a perfect set-up without 
having something along the line of exact content, method 
and means. As far as understanding the child with 
relation to animals, the subject is almost untouched.”’ 

A demonstration school at Amrita Island was another 
idea suggested. It is a future development which must 
be given thoughtful study, but seems entirely practical 
avd desirable in the interest of a well-rounded-out 
program of education. It is to be regretted that other 
groups cannot assemble for a discussion of past and 
future programs. We feel that such meetings would 
prove fully as beneficial for the immediate future of 
Amrita Island as did that of the teachers. 

A number of local people who attended either one or 
both conferences joined with the teachers in their meet- 
ing, and expressed themselves as being personally 
benefited in their work through attending. We urge 
that all organizations earnestly consider sending repre- 
sentatives. Accommodations are limited, but the length 
of the term will be determined largely by the need, as 
indicated by the number planning to attend. We 
should like to hear from societies and individuals just 
as promptly as possible. It is hoped that the rate of 
$1.00 per day to cover both lodging and meals will not 
have to be increased. 

Amrita Island is a beautiful vacation spot. It lends 
itself to the rare combination of healthy recreation such 
as bathing, boating, tennis, and an opportunity to 
improve one’s self in all matters pertaining to our great 
work. There are no dull moments, and all who have 
attended (and we look forward to having many of the 
veterans with us again next year) have found quite as 
much enjoyment in conference hours as in the recrea- 
tional facilities of the Island and community. 

As sponsors and promoters of this movement we recall 
with intense satisfaction the words of Mr. Richard C. 
Craven, Field Secretary of The American Humane 
Association. Referring to last summer’s conference he 
said: “If three hours each day should seem to be a long 
time for the exploration of a single topic of practical 
humane service, let it be said that the audience itself 
determined the duration of the meetings by remaining 
until the last question had been elucidated.” 


* * * 


A QUIET INFLUENCE 


Be Kind to Animals Week, or Kindness Week as it is 
often referred to, will be celebrated April 24th to 30th. 
Four thousand humane posters will be furnished the 
public schools of Boston and vicinity, continual re- 
minders to the children that animals are entitled to 
right treatment. 

In many schoolrooms in cities and towns through- 
out the country, posters furnished in past years are 
still on display. 


THE LEAST OF THESE 


HE lowly earthworm, upon whose _ theoretical 

shoulders rests the responsibility for producing food 
to sustain the human race, does not realize the enormity 
of the task which nature has imposed upon it. With 
the exception of comparatively few individuals, the 
human race itself has no realization of the fact. 

We are told that as much as eighteen tons of soil per 
acre have been churned, pulverized, and brought to the 
surface in a single year by earthworms. It is brought 
about in this way: In seeking safety, the worm explores 
for small openings in the ground which can be enlarged 
to permit the passage of its body. The going is easy for 
a short distance. When beyond the place where tiny 
roots have penetrated, he comes upon what would seem 
an unsurmountable barrier—hard, compact earth with 
no tiny doors left open for him. But he does not give 
up or turn aside. Instead, he begins to eat his way 
down. Hard grit in his crop grinds the sand into a 
smooth paste which passes through his body. Mixed 
with stomach juices and converted into excellent fertili- 
zer, it is ready to do its share in producing clover and 
other products of the soil. 

It is hard to see in an earthworm the mechanism 
which can produce such a result, but knowing is believing. 

We have recently been privileged to read a booklet, 
written by Morris B. Kerr, entitled *‘Three Musketeers 
on the Allagash.” It relates to a trip by land and water 
by a trio of well-known Bostonians, accompanied by 
French-Canadian guides, one of whom is credited with 
the following oration: 


“De worm she is a funny thing; 
He got no leg, no arm, no wing; 
She got no leg, but he can walk; 
He got a mout’, but she can’t talk; 
She walk wit’ no leg on de groun’; 
Back and fort’, an don’t turn roun’; 
He built so clos’ down to de dirt, 
If she fall down, he don’t get hurt; 
An wen she whoa an back he go, 
Wher’ is hees head, I lak to know?” 


The almost unbelievable way in which the earth is 
plowed and churned to great depths is best emphasized 
by the statements of archaeologists. They claim that 
many of the objects of their search would long ago have 
been destroyed, were it not for the fact that through the 
ages the ‘“‘worm casts,” one upon the other, had buried 
them, protecting them from the ravages of wind, air, 
and storm. 

With these brief facts in mind, we read with new 
feeling: 

**T would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manner and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
COWPER 
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THE RED STAR 


HE devastating floods of last year are still 

fresh in our memories. It is too much to 

expect that like disasters will not visit us 
again, and with frequency. Therefore, it should 
be a source of gratification to the public to know 
that definite plans for meeting such emergencies 
are well under way. A brief history and outline of 
organization and tentative plans for the future has 
recently been issued by The American Humane As- 
sociation with headquarters in Albany, New York. 


Red Star Plans 


The American Red Star Animal Relief was founded by 
the late William O. Stillman, as a special department of 
The American Humane Association, to meet emergencies 
of extraordinary character and scope in the relief of ani- 
mals exclusively. The World War and its problems 
called the department into being. 

At the termination of the war, the organization was 
continued, to finance relief in emergencies large and small, 
such as: aiding in the rescue of the Yellowstone herd of 
thirty-thousand elk from starvation; the feeding of the 
starving deer of Alaska; investigation of range stock con- 
ditions; animal transportation; ill-treatment of mules in 
the oil fields; and care of animals following the Santa 
Barbara earthquake. ‘The latest activity was in connec- 
tion with the devastating floods in New England, Ohio 
and Missouri. 

The Red Star is ready for action at all times and is 
staffed by active humanitarians in all parts of the country. 

Regional and State Directors are appointed by the 
President who is also the President of The American Hu- 
mane Association. 

Headquarters Staff at Albany, New York, will have 
complete control of disbursement of all funds. 

In time of disaster or emergency, the State Directors, 
after thorough investigation has been made, will report 
all facts available, either to the Regional Director, or to 
Headquarters. Should additional Field Agents be re- 
quired to handle a situation, a careful selection will be 
made from lists of desirable and experienced local men, 
ready for service. 


In the absence of the’ Regional Director at a scene of 
emergency, the State Director is in charge. Whenever 
possible, daily reports should be sent to Headquarters, 
giving full details of the situation. 

Upon arrival at a scene of disaster, immediate contact 
will be made with all local and national organizations 
working in the same area, to explain the functions of the 
Red Star—thus eliminating later confusion and duplica- 
tion of work. The Governor of the State, Mayor of the 
city, and Sheriff of the county, should also be contacted 
and their help solicited. 

The Red Star has facilities and funds to supply food for 
animals, and this organization should be informed where 
animals are being assembled. In previous disasters, 
splendid coéperation has been rendered by the Red Cross. 

It is often necessary to enlist the aid of local veterinari- 
ans when more are needed than we can supply. They 
know the surrounding territory and are of invaluable aid 
in guiding the men where help is most needed. ‘The Staff 
Veterinarian should be in charge of all medicinal supplies 
and responsible for their distribution. 

In case of floods, dry fields should be located where 
large herds of animals can be safely kept out of the water’s 
range. These areas should be situated not too far from 
the disaster area itself. Arrangements can usually be 
made with local people. 

The Director in charge should have accurate knowledge 
at all times as to number of animals under his care, and no 
animals should be released without his knowledge. If the 
weather is very inclement, inexpensive sheds should be 
erected, if it is impossible to secure shelter from local 
farmers. 

Serviceable uniforms have been designed to properly 
identify the Red Star, and should be worn when men are 
in the field. 

Publicity is valuable in connection with Red Star activi- 
ties, giving the public an idea of what it is doing. It 
should be the State Director’s duty to see that good pic- 
tures are taken and the press acquainted with Red Star 
endeavors. All material published should be forwarded to 
Albany. 

Financing the activities of the Red Star is to be under- 
taken jointly by headquarters and local animal welfare 
organizations. Financial resources are limited, and a 
drive for funds must get under way immediately. 
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State Chairmen may be appointed by the President and 
it shall be their duty to keep the local Red Star units to- 
gether during the year. As a means of keeping alive the 
interest of the public, they should sponsor entertainments, 
annual Red Star Ball, Fairs, Bazaars, and Card Parties. 

Much advantageous publicity can be secured from en- 
tertainments which will tend to educate the public in what 
the Red Star can do for animals in emergencies. 


The following Regional Directors have been ap- 
pointed: 


Nortu: Dr. Wesley A. Young, Manager, Anti-Cruelty 
Society, Chicago, Illinois. 


Soutu: Arnold M. Amundsen, Managing Director, 
Humane Society of Missouri, St. Louis, Missouri. 


East: Robert F. Sellar, President, Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts. 

West: Matthew McCurrie, Secretary, San Francisco 
S. P. C. A., San Francisco, California. 


The Eastern territory includes Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, District of Columbia, Maryland, Delaware, 
and Rhode Island. 


The following have been appointed State Directors: 


Marne: Mr. Joy Dow, Secretary, Pine Tree Humane 
Society, Saco, Maine. 


Vermont: Mr. Howard L. Walters, Agent, Burlington 
Humane Society, Burlington, Vermont. 


Connecticut: Mr. Reed Hitchcock, Director of the 
Animal Department, Connecticut Humane Society, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Prnnsytvania: Mr. E. M. Smith, Agent, Western 
Pennsylvania Humane Society, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Additional appointments will be announced at an 
early date, as will the names of Field Agents. 

It is hoped that the public will cooperate fully in mak- 
ing it possible to adequately meet emergencies of this 
nature when they arise. We should like the names of 
men who would volunteer for temporary service. They 
should be able to handle large as well as small animals. 

We should appreciate the offer of the use of barns, 
kennels, and other buildings close to flood areas, where 
food supplies can be stored, and animal refugees placed, 
temporarily. Now is the time when all these details 
should be completed, not after the floods are upon us. 

This project opens a wide field of usefulness for inter- 
ested women, and we urge that the names of those who 
will sponsor balls, fairs, bazaars, entertainments, and 
card parties as a means for raising funds be sent us from 
all over the Eastern area. Many small sums raised in 
this manner will prepare us to meet the need created by 
disasters of both large and small proportions. Offers of 
assistance of any nature should be made now, and will 
be greatly appreciated. 


CAPE COD BRANCH 


HAT is the outstanding feature, we are wonder- 

ing, of our work during 1937? The rescue of 
small animals? This activity has, of course, gone on 
as usual and several hundred stray cats, not only in 
Provincetown, but in other towns where they were 
dragging out a wretched existence, have been secured 
in our humane traps by our agents and put mercifully 
away. We tried not long ago to persuade a devoted 
friend of animals that this was the kindest thing to do. 
*These half wild creatures are not fitted for homes,” we 
told her, ‘‘and in their struggle to find food they are in 
constant danger of being caught in steel traps.” 

Soon after this a beautiful tiger cat was discovered in 

a fox trap near the beach. It was at almost the same 
spot on which the small terrier was caught last year. 
We have made every effort to discover the person who 
we believe is trapping illegally. Sometimes the trail 
seems “‘hot,”’ then again it “‘cools.”” We shall not give 
up. 
Then there are the pet dogs which, for one reason or 
another, follow an impulse to run away. One of these 
set forth one night just before Christmas and nearly 
forty-eight hours later was reported to one of our agents, 
who immediately informed the owner. The small 
creature (whether searching Santa Claus or not—who 
knows?) was nearly famished and would surely have died 
if the time of rescue had been delayed. 

A thoroughbred Irish setter ran amuck in one of our 
towns and spent several days at our West Harwich Re- 
ceiving Station in consequence. There he was visited 
by a number of persons eager to adopt him. He wore a 
license tag from a distant city, however, and by this our 
agent and the local police were able to trace him, so he 
was soon returned to his home. 

The hazard shared by many pets is that which befalls 
when the owner must go away. We wish there were 
more persons better fitted to act as substitutes at such 
times. We would receive fewer complaints of neg- 
lected and abused animals were this the case. 

The chained dog—and by this we mean one which is 
tied up hour after hour, day after day—gives us constant 
concern; also the impression persists in some minds that 
it agrees with a dog or cat to stay outdoors in all 
weathers. ‘‘Better for him to return to his natural 
state’? is the claim made, not stopping to consider 
that were this the end in view a burrow or cave, or at 
least a straw-filled kennel, should be provided—the 
latter of course when temperature is low, but always 
the dog should be protected from the chill of the 
ground or flooring beneath him. But a person who 
regards the animal in his care as mere property finds 
it almost impossible to put himself in the animal’s 
place. 

There is the man who buys his horses and cows in 
winter when they are for sale cheap because someone 
else did not wish to continue the expense of feeding them 
without pasturage. Under such conditions, animals 
which are old yet not too decrepit to take from the new 
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owner are found existing on a minimum of fodder and 
of the worst quality. Such border line cases our agents 
are following, and in so far as possible under existing 
laws the sad lot of these animals will be improved. 

We were cheered by a telephone call not long ago 
from a local school teacher regarding the hope of bring- 
ing our Animal Rescue League Marionettes to the Cape. 
It is good to know that teachers here are alive to the 
educational value of these charming entertainments for 
children. The oftener these attractively garbed lessons 
can be brought home to children today the fewer “blind 
spots” regarding the relation of man toward dumb ani- 
mals will exist in the adult mind of tomorrow. 

With the new year we send our inadequate report 
forth in the hope that persons interested in our activities 
may read between the lines. In common with the min- 
ister or family physician, the most vital experiences of a 
welfare worker cannot be told. Also because one deals 
primarily with four-footed creatures does not imply 
that one is separated from human problems as well. 
The person who has lost a pet by death or who must face 
the certainty of soon losing one, usually begins by saying, 
“*T know I'm foolish, but I just can’t help grieving.” 

‘‘How,” we ask, “‘in the name of reason can a person 
help grieving for the creature which for years perhaps 
has been his companion and friend?” 


The cynic who tells us that we love our dogs because 
they flatter us merely belittles human character. Loy- 
alty, steadfastness, devotion are traits to lean upon 
wherever found, and if we fail to pay tribute to such 
traits in the heart and mind of a dog we deny that which 
is best in our far from perfect human nature. 

MarcGaret Morse Corrtin, 
Director 


(Continued from page 29) 

In addition to the prizes, totaling $550, offered 
in the eleventh annual humane trap contest, the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston offers additional 
prizes for the best entries from Massachusetts, 
which, in the opinion of the Committee, possess 
sufficient merit for consideration. 

Traps or models may be sent to the League, and 
will be forwarded to Albany in ample time for 
judging. 

Copies of the July 1937 issue of the National 
Humane Review, illustrating prize winners in past 
contests, will be furnished upon application to the 
League, or will be sent direct, upon request, from 
The American Humane Association, 80 Howard 
Street, Albany, New York. 


Record of Animals for Thirteen Months Ending January 31, 1938 


Horses Sheep | Poultry Mian 
Dogs Cats and | Cattle | and and | Total 
Mules Swine | Birds | °7°°"S 

Collected by Ambulances. ...} 10,036 | 46,090 279 183 56,588 
Delivered by Owners........ 4,171 6,261 250 78 10,760 
Investigation Department... . 1,295 489 | 1,710* 995 372 913 191 5,965 
Branches and Receiving 

Stations: 
Medheld' 2. eae tenes 30 35 65 
PinesRidgess jaws eae 243 501 4 6 754 
Lynn alee ee oe 1,899 8,356 51 51 10,357 
Northampton Street....... 518 1,795 53 17 2,378 
North Bennet Street........ 58 805 15 1 879 
Cambridgesee. Siar or 43 iy 4 . 1 618 
Chelses ok reno eee 368 | 2,123 5 Q 2,498 
Hast: Bostotas sate ae 200 2,364 1] 1 2,576 
West: Harwichs. 3-4 -cunce 98 547 3 648 
Basthariin oe eee 149 819 4 972 
Roxbury¥w scsi eee 166 | 1,295 33 3 1,497 
Clinton oan ee eee eee 11,430 4,153 1,031 16,614 

Total ca Cvs i eee ee 0. 0 76,205 1,710 995 airs 1,616 Loi 113,169 


* Horses destroyed, 197. 


These figures are from January 1, 1937 through January 31, 1938. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


Your Treasurer submits herewith his report showing the income and expenditures of the LEaGur for 
the year ended January 31, 1938, which are summarized as follows: 


PbeExpencitura sor. seneral Purposesin tc edly icons Nise eset. fate Sao Seow at he bo oe) ef $87,355.85 
Net Income Available for General Purposes . . . «© 1 1 ee ee ee eee eee 80,349.56 


SeeUEREEY ON Ri ee Ae mals) aa me de Se, al) eaten Go ela la wv ieee Pie. Let in se $7,006.29 
The accounts for the year have been audited by Messrs. Scovell, Wellington & Company, whose 


certificate follows this report. 
BENTLEY W. WaRREN, Jr., Treasurer. 


Statement of Income and Expenses for General Purposes 


for the Year Ended January 31, 1938 


INCOME 
Memberships: 

ti a a pa Dee egy ee ee ea ee ee $300.00 

IACLIVers ek - aiae, oe 2 ee bo end Seve es 1,758 .00 

IASAOCIStE. 8 =... ; ie: 901.00 

ee re er. rer ee eo rere ae lt 38.75 
= $2,997 .75 
Donations for General Purposes and Receipts for Rescuing Animals. . ; vee 13,153.39 
Annual Fair, less Expenses. Se ee oe ee on Sp a 5,923.11 
Interest and Dividends on General Investments ‘ 54,319 .33 
Rentals and Miscellaneous Income, less Taxes and Expenses ‘ : gaa 3,955 .98 
Net Income Available for General Purposes. . _ $80,349.56 
Excess of Expenses over Income for the Current Year, paid from General Fund . |. ae 7,006 .29 
$87,355 .85 

EXPENSES 

SELOERTES: c.g 2 ee ar aa ee ae ae, eS . $55,138.61 
Extra Labor. .. : : 700.73 
Ovr Fourroorep Frrenps and Humane Education, Expenses less Income. 3,436 . 97 
Branch Receiving Stations, Expensesless Income . . . . . . . . |. 7,703 .75 
Motor Collection Service . . . ... =. Je 944.39 
Provisions. sp aee © , 2,069 65 
Sawdust, Chloroform and Disinfectants. . ; 312.47 
Light ee oe ane ; 649.64 
Purchased Steam. OS ar 1,303 . 93 
Repairs, Water and Insurance. . : 3,116.58 
Advertising, Printing, ere and Office ‘Supplies ; 2,484.53 
Telephone. Bs tie: 1,584.05 
Miscellaneous Expenses ws pate: tate 7,910.55 
PERIL AIETTS DENSCS Mtg cewek ners ee tS : . $87,355.85 


*“We have made an examination of the accounts and financial records of the ANIMAL RescuE LEAGUE 
of Boston for the year ended January 31, 1938. The cash and securities called for by the books were 
found to be on hand; the foregoing statements and summaries are in accordance with the books and, in 
our opinion, fairly set forth the financial condition of the LEAGvE as at January 31, 1938 and the results 
of its operations for the year ended at that date. 

ScoOvVELL, WELLINGTON & CoMPANY.”’ 


IT WOULD BE A GREAT FAVOR TO THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE IF OUR FRIENDS WOULD PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


ENDOWMENTS 


ENDOWMENTS ARE CREATED BY GIFTS TOWARD A PERMANENT FUND DURING THE 


LIFE OF THE DONOR, AND BY BEQUESTS. WE HOPE A CAREFUL STUDY OF OUR WORK, 
AND INQUIRY INTO OUR AFFAIRS, WILL PROMPT MANY TO INCLUDE THE ANIMAL 
RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON IN THE BENEFICIARIES SELECTED AT 
THE TIME WILLS ARE MADE. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1938 = 


Compliments of Friends 


HOSIERY UNDERW EAR TOILETRIES 
GIFTS GREETING CARDS 


ETHEL A. LOWE 


Miss Lowe’s Town Curiosity Shop Liquid: To protect against infection 
145 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Powder: To stop Pustulant Discharges 


Between Temple Place and West Street 
Room 301 _—s Liberty 4034 


Here one may find interesting and unusual Greeting THEODORE MEYER EST. 


Cards — Cruise Gifts — Hosiery — Underwear and 
Toiletries. Shop in comfort away from the crowds. 213 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Always a cheery welcome! 


THERAPOGEN 


Pixaterpa: For Sarcoptic Mange 


Tel. Liberty. 9389 ESTABLISHED 1878 Tel. Malden 1187 


C. H. LUDLAM & CO. 
Dogs... Fats 


Importers and Dealers in FINE SINGING CANARIES, 
Talking Parrots, Goldfish and Aquaria, Dog and Cat 
Collars and Supplies. All Kinds of Pet Stock. Birds 
taken to Board. 


19 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., and 
176 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 
Cc. H. LUDLAM—————PROPRIETORS L. H. LUDLAM 
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Telephone: KENmore 1221 


Howell Brothers, Inc. 


422 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Linens & Laces 


Summer Branches: NANTUCKET, MASS.-HYANNIS, MASS. 


THORP& MARTIN (ieee 
COMPANY 


66 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


ENGRAVING 
WEDDING INVITATIONS SOCIAL STATIONERY 
CRANE’S PAPER BRASS AND CUT GLASS 
DESK FITTINGS BOOK ENDS 


QUALITY = COURTESY = SERVICE 


Compliments of 


LONDON 
HARNESS CO. 


Compliments of 


WHEELER CLEAN TOWEL CO. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1938 


Open All Year 
on the 
Worcester Highway 


at 
Framingham Centre S Leader 
SR re — 
Jil? 1812 HOUSE 


Seiler’s 1775 House Route 2 


Seiler’s Inc. Restaurant 
Wellesley Square, Wellesley 


A Charming Place 
to Dine 


Lexington 


BOSTON LINOTYPE PRINT, INC. 


Catalogs—Booklets 
Job Printing 


299 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
Tels. Han. 4703-4704-5875 


GOODRICH KATHANODE 
BATTERIES 


Not one cent for Battery repairs 


Guaranteed as long as you own your car 


GOODRICH TIRE SERVICE CO. 
96 Broadway (off Park Square) 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, Han. 5760 —5761 —5762 


a» Telephone, HANCOCK 2765-2766 om 


WHITE & JOHNSON 


DEALERS IN PROVISIONS 


BUTTER, EGGS, FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES, ETC. 


23 Eliot Street, Boston Branch Store at Nahant 


ae 


Compliments of 


OLD MOTHER HUBBARD DOG FOOD 
COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


GLOUCESTER 


Compliments of 


MORGAN LINEN SERVICE 


CHAIRS JACGCRSON CAP. 3632 
TABLES FOLDING CHAIRS BOSTON 


CUMMINGS & MILLER 


TRUNK CORP. 
Makers of Luggage Since 1846 


182 Summer Street 


Compliments of 


RADDIN SUPER SERVICE 


Compliments of 


Tee CA SEN: 


119 STUART STREET BOSTON 


Prompt Delivery Telephone, HANCOCK 6368 


JAMES GALLAHUE 


351 Tremont Street, Boston Groceries and Provisions 


BEEF, LAMB and POULTRY FRESH EGGs A SPECIALTY 


RHODES BROTHERS CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Groceries and Provisions 


10-11 Harvard Square 170-174 Massachusetts Avenue 
BROOKLINE BOSTON 


Telephone, Regent 2040 Telephone, Kenmore 4500 
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Doc & Puppy Biscuits 


Feed your dog 


MILK-BONE 


To keep your dog healthy and on his 
toes, be sure he gets the right food. 
A handful of Milk-Bone biscuits pro- 
vides a wholesome meal. Milk-Bone 
includes beef meat, milk, cereals and 
essential food minerals. Cod-liver oil 
and irradiated yeast have been added 
to help give your dog the vitamins so 
necessary for sparkling eyes and lus- 
trous coat. Get a package of Milk-Bone 
from your dealer, or send a post-card 
for a free sample to Milk-Bone Bakery, 
National Biscuit Company, 449 West 
14th Street, New York 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


M. P. WHITE CO. 


WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS AND 


JANITORS’ 
SUPPLIES 


55 STUART STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NieAck the ay OUR VEOCAL 
Fut 
YOUR 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Pet Foods 


Your Favorite Cat or Dog 
Food at Low Everyday 


Prices 


The Kennel 
Food Supply Co. 


Manufacturers of 
DOG, FOX AND CAT FOODS 
for the past 35 years 


TO OWNERS OF DOGS: If you have never used 
our high-grade foods, send for free sample or send $1.00 
for Trial Order, of approximately 20 lbs. We manufac- 
ture the following brands of foods: 


“Cero-Meato"™ — ‘'C. F. Whole or Broken Biscuits’? — 

“Cod Liver Oil Vegetable Meat Biscuits, Whole or 

Broken’? — “Terrier Food’? — ‘‘K. F. S. Canned Beef 

in Quart and Pint Cans’? — ‘‘Granulated Food to Feed 
with Canned Beef”’ 


All Brands Guaranteed to Be Satisfactory 


Address: The Kennel Food Supply Co. 
Factory and Main Office: FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


— THE FOOD WILL TELL — 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1938 


x PETS « 
Let Us Care for Them 


PRIVATE 
VETERINARY HOSPITAL 


TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SERVICE 


* 


Modern Equipment 
with 


X-Ray Fluoroscope 
FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


50 VILLAGE STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone: HAN. 7760 


Our Foods Are Used in Many 
of the Leading Kennels 
Throughout the Country 


OLD TRUSTY 


MADE BY A COMPANY 
COMPOSED OF PRACTICAL DOG MEN, 
AND FIT FOR **MAN’S BEST FRIEND”’ 


Write to Us for 
Free Booklet and Sample 


Old Trusty 
Dox Foor Co. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE 


Needham Heights 


Massachusetts 


Al 


<a ALWAYS 
The Home of 
New Clever Joker Novelties 
Select Dance, Party Favors 
Displayed -- Demonstrated. 
Your Party a Mirthday J 
mi ~For Home, Club, Birthday. 
ween Every kind here you'll find, 
e} Our Line is so Complete, 
It makesa visit hereatreat. } 


———» SPECIA LTIES forall HOLIDAYS +——-—— 


22 BRomFIELDST. BosTon.Mass. 


Dependable Insurance Since 1876 


John C, Paige & Company 
INSURANCE 


40 Broad Street, Boston 
Telephone: HUBbard 5231 


eZee) 


NEW YORK PORTLAND 


Telephone, KENmore 6195 


Frank H. Powers Company 


Contractors and ‘Builders 
ESTABLISHED 1898 


39 Stanhope Street, Boston, Mass. 


HUBbard 9878 Telephones HUBbard 9879 


PARK SQ. AUTO BODY CO. 
GENERAL. RCDALYING p,rwanc 
BEAR WHEEL ALIGNMENT 


SIXTY-SIX BROADWAY 


JOSEPH L. BUDD, Prop. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Gulf Oil Corporation 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Headquarters for 
Dog Foods 
We have 36 kinds! 


Distributors of SPEAK-FOR-IT DOG FOOD 


Compliments of 


Cc. & F. PLUMBING AND HEATING 


REMODELLING AND REPAIR WORK A SPECIALTY 


18 Melrose Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone, Hancock 6275—Night or Sunday Calls 


B. T. CLancy, Tel. Granite9628W W.P. F1TzGERALD, Tel. Granite 4595M 


Telephone: LIBERTY 9783 


JAMES WILKINSON & CO. 


Electrical Contractors and Engineers 


128 OLIVER STREET 


BOSTON 
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HEAR BETTER with RADIOEAR 


The Only Hearing Aid Made-to-Order 
at the Laboratory. 


E. F. MAHADY COMPANY 


851 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


Compliments of 


BLACKER & SHEPHARD CO. 
a LUMBER ae 
409 Albany Street, Boston 


RALPELLSPOLEARD 
Prescription Optician 
97 Newbury Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Compliments of 
Independent Taxi Operators Association 
“The Taxicab You Prefer’ 
HANCcock 8700 


CLIPPINGS 
FROM THE PRESS OF AMERICA 
Publicity, Personal, Civic, Political, Commercial 


PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 
2 Park Square, Boston Liberty 2150 


Compliments of 


BOSTON ENVELOPE CO. 


Acme Novelty Company 
LIBERTY 1380 
The Home of Party Favors ® Flags, Novelties, Toys 


296 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 


SAWDUST BALED SHAVINGS 


J. F. HERNE CO. 
Everett, Massachusetts 
EXCELSIOR SWEEPING COMPOUND 


Compliments of a Friend 


“Meet me at the Motor Mart’ 


Motor Mart 
Garage Company 


PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 
Opposite Hotel Statler 


Park in a large, modern, 
conveniently situated 
garage at reasonable rates 


by either 


DAY, NIGHT, WEEK or MONTH 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1938 
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THE RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PRINTERS OF 


MAGAZINES - BOOKS + CATALOGS 
GENERAL COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
@ 


In Boston: 
EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET 
Telephone: KENmore 9500 


eA PROPER FOOD 
for EVERY SIZE and BREED 


From puppyhood to maturity, any breed of dog can 
be raised successfully on SPRATT’S. For every age 
and every size there is a proper SPRATT’S food, 
representing years of careful study of the dietary 
requirements of the dog constitution. 


Do not jeopardize the health of your pets by indis- 
criminate feeding. Your grocer or pet shop can 
supply the particular SPRATT’S food that is best 
for them, or get it for you very easily. 


SPRATT’S Dog Foods have been used successfully 
throughout the world for 


Write for SPRATT’S interesting illustrated three quarters of a aan 
book on dogs. It contains valuable hints on They have proved their worth 
care and feeding, and tells how to recog- — accept no substitutes for 
nize and treat the commoner dog ailments. them! 


SPRATT’S PATENT, Ld. 


NEWARK, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD,N.H. 


